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nifrtler PROJECTORS 


ee Used in Thousands of Theatres 
Throughout the World e e 


CSuireprle, PROJECTORS 


In addition to basic mechanical 
excellence, Simplex Projectors have 
many exclusive patented features 
which secure ease and safety in 
operation and reduce maintenance 
cost. Supplementing the many de- 
sirable features of Simplex Projectors 
is our wide sales and service organ- 
ization. Our representatives are also 
able to help users of Simplex Projec- 
tors by solving their technical prob- 
lems and by prompt, adequate serv- 
ice in supplying parts for emergen- 
cies. Packing, shipping and servic- 
ing of Simplex Projectors also involve 
many problems and here again our 
great experience and vast resources 
enable us to maintain our outstand- 
ing international leadership in this 
field. 















Simplex Sound Projector 


Type SP — Arc Lamp 
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Simplex Sound Projector Simplex Sound Projector 
Type SA Incandescent Lamp Type SA Low Intens ity Are 








We realize that the installation of motion picture 
equipment requires long and serious consideration 
and are therefore pleased to receive inquiries and 
supply answers with the full understanding that in 
many instances decisions cannot be quickly made. 
Our wide experience also enables us to understand 
the needs of Schools, Colleges, Churches, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Private and Public Institutions, etc., and 
where there is no technical adviser to guide in the 
selection of equipment, the complete line of 35 mm. { 
Simplex Projectors we manufacture places us in a - 
position to impartially advise regarding the kind of rcs 4 
equipment best suited to meet the specific require- 
ments of any proposed installation. 
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How to Select 


a 16mm. Projector 


Frankly, it is not the easiest task to select the best 
16mm. sound-on-film or silent projector. There are 
many points to be considered, many facts to be de- 
termined. Recently the American Council on Educa- 
tion in its booklet “Teaching with Motion Pictures” 
listed 10 questions the prospective purchaser should 
have answered before ordering. We have taken the 
liberty of reproducing some of these questions—and 
our answers. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


1. Does it show a clear bright picture? Answer: Ampro Pro- 
jectors have a Super-Optical system and are noted for their 
brilliance of illumination. 


2. Does it project a steady picture? Answer: The steadiness 
of projection with Ampro Projectors is assured by the patented 
Ampro movement using a triple claw. 


3. Is it light enough to be carried easily? Does it have a con- 
venient handle? Answer: Ampro Projectors are easily portable 
and provided with convenient carrying handles. 


4. Is it simple to thread and operate? Answer: We believe 
the Ampro is the simplest machine to thread. The centralized 
controls assure ease of operation. 


5. Is it durable and simple to maintain in good working order? 
Answer: Yes. Ampro Projectors are ruggedly built throughout 
and have passed some unusual tests to demonstrate their 
durability. 


6. Is the lamp accessible and easy to replace? Answer: Yes. 
lo remove lamp, it is only necessary to take off top cover and 
lamp is readily accessible 


7. Is the lamp house adequately ventilated? Answer: Yes. 
Ampro Projectors use the latest type double blade fan. 


8. Can the Reflector and Condensers be easily cleaned? An- 
swer: Yes. 


9. Is the machine adapted to the type of current (AC or DC) 
that you have in your building? Answer: Ampro Projectors are 
equipped with Universal Motors. They can be used on both AC 
or DC current without the necessity of converters. 


10. Is the manufacturer reliable and well established? Answer: 
Ampro Projectors are today standard equipment in thousands of 
schools, universities, homes, and industrial plants all over the 
world. 
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The Ampro Corporation—2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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16mm. 
Sound-on-Film 


AMPRO 16mm 
SOUND -ON - FILM 
Projectors have 
brought actual new 
standards of tone qual- 
ity, illumination, sim 
plicity of operation to 
the field of 16mm 
Sound-on-Film. There 
are numerous features 
of design and construc 
tion that explain this. 
Get the full story of 
Ampro sound before 
making any decision. 
Price complete: Junior 
Model, $395: Senior 
Model, $455. 
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Convertible 
Model 


A 750 watt projector 
equipped with F 1.65 
projection lens and pt- 
lot light plus such ad- 
ditions as will permit 
conversion into sound 
projector by the addi 
tion of sound parts 
which can be readily 
added by _ customer. 
Model NC convertible 
into Model N Ampro- 
sound Projector. Price 
$190. 


16mm. 
Silent Projectors 


The complete line ot 
Ampro_ Silent Projec- 
tors is characterized by 
brilliance of illumina 
tion and convenience 
of operation. Many 
thousands of these pro- 
jectors have _ proved 
their ruggedness and 
efficiency in universi- 
ties, schools, auditori- 
ums and homes. all 
over the world. Prices 
complete : Model J (500 
watt),$140; Model K 


(750 watt), $160. 
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Always more for your money.... 


Eastin 16mm. Picture 


“Headquarters for Entertainment and Educational Rental Films” 


506 PUTNAM BUILDING --DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Lower Prices 


More Desirable Subjects 


oo nD 


Excellent Prints Always 
Good Reels 


> 


5. Convenient Shipping Material 
(Light weight, to reduce shipping costs. ) 


No matter where you formerly secured films, you’ll find our service superior. Get 
out of the old habit and into the new. It will pay big dividends in money saved, trouble free 


programs and general satisfaction. 
Some school near you is already using our pictures regularly—ask them about us. 


Our catalogue costs you nothing, send for it today. 


Davenport, lowa 
rental films. 


(State make and whether sound « silent) 


films for the following purposes: 





{ ) Regular weekly complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 


( ) Occassional complete entertainment programs (about 90 minutes) 


35 to 40 minutes) 


{( ) Instructional films for classroom use 
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Eastin |6mm. Pictures a 


Please send us, without obligation, your new catalogue of Iémm. sound and silent 


We have a projector and wish to make use of 














{ ) Recess entertainment, or combination entertainment-educational programs (about 
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... the first 7 Sound Films of 


a new series on“Human Geography’ 


1. Our Earth 


5. Woter Power 


Now, through the medium of dra- 
matic sound films, it is possible to 
coordinate and amplify the subject 
matter treated in physical and 
social geography courses. 

This new series, entitled “Human 
Geography,” is exceptionally broad 
in scope — yet so skillfully planned 
that it greatly simplifies learning. 

The first 7 films deal with the 
earth and its influence upon people 

—with animals in modern life as 






6. Conservation of Natural Resources 





3. Clothing 


sources of food, clothing and power 

—with clothing and the develop- 
ment of the textile arts 

—with shelter, from crude huts 
to modern housing projects 

—with water power 

—with the use, misuse and con- 
servation of natural resources 

—with a comprehensive study of 
the primitive civilization of the 
Berbers of Northern Africa. 


7. A Backward Civilization 





4. Shelter 


...and other 
subjects 
now in 

preparation 









Other films are now in prepara- 
tion to round out the “Human 
Geography” series. They will meet 
a long felt need in secondary 
schools. Write for full information. 





Also — First 3 of a new series for 
Primary Schools now ready: 


1. The Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
2. Poultry Farms 
3. Farm Animals 





Produced by Erpi Picture Consultants in collaboration with Dr. Wallace 
W. Atwood, President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
Director of Hayden Planetarium; Dr. George T. Renner, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Inco rpo rated 


Erpi Picture Consultants 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Over-View of the Detroit Visual Program 


A survey of the valuable service rendered by the 


Department of Visual and Auditory Education 


B 


ISUAL education in Detroit is relatively new The De 
Detroit Publi 
At that time the depart 


partment of Visual Education of the 

Schools was organized in 1918 
ment library consisted of approximately seven thousand slides 
and only two schools were using films. The policy of put 
chasing films and equipment for a department library was 
soon established and a program of training teachers in their 
use was begun. 

Today there are 125,000 slides in the Detroit schools and 19, 
000 more in our Visual library. To make the use of thes« 
slides possible there are 220 stereopticans in use in the schools 
ally all of 


our 250 schools use them. In addition, Detroit now has 306 


Instead of only two schools using the films, practi 


motion picture projectors of which 166 are for 16mm. silent 


films, 139 for 35 mm. silent films, and one 35 mm. sound pro 
jector in a high school. There are 11,074 classroom films and 
4,042 auditorium films in the visual library \t least’ one 
teacher in each school is trained to operate these machines 
according to the standards set up. The department has ex 
panded and its name changed to the Department of Visual 
and Auditory Education 
From the beginning, the Department found that it had 

fertile field for experimentation. It was not handicapped by 
any traditions such as one might find in undertaking an experi 
ment in the field of arithmetic, reading, spelling, or social 


had no childhood 


studies. The parents of the children in school 
experience with visual education. For this reason, they had 
no preconceived idea as to whether instruction by means of vis 
ual materials is good or bad. They can not compare visual in 
struction of today with the way they were taught by visual 
aids. Neither could the Department 

Thus we have had almost a free hand in determining what 
type of visual education program we should present to the 
pupils. It is somewhat disconcerting to some of us that al 
though new devices may be used in instruction and new mater 
ials may be supplied for use in the classrooms, children of 
today must learn through the same five senses that’ were used 
by their parents. 

For a while visual education offered only one avenue of ap 
proach, viz., through seeing. With the advent of talking pic 
tures in school use, hearing has been added and two senses cat 
be used. Such instruction has an advantage over many other 
Through hearing and seeing most of our 


knowledge can be gained: emotions can be aroused; 


instructional aids. 
imagina 
tions stirred: and desire to do things awakened. No educational 


program can hope to do much more for pupils, because visual 


2ids appeal both to the intellectual and to the emotional sides 
of life. 

But, with opportunities come responsibilities. The studi 
made possible by the Payne Fund and carried on under the 


direction of W. W. Charters show that care must be exercis 
in the selection of both quality and quantity of the 


which children are to see 


The Department of Visual Education in Detroit was natur 
ally rather conservative No one was sure just what shoul 
be included in a visual program for schools, or in which grades 
materials should be presented, or what method hould be usec 


to teach by visual aids 


y 


MANLEY E. IRWIN 
+ Instruction, Detroit Public Schools 


[he problem of selecting visual material is a cooperative 
one. The content of the visual aids has to be selected from 
some subject matter field. If there are pictures of people, for- 
ests, or rivers, they naturally fall in the field of the social studies. 
If there are pictures of animals or plants, they naturally fall 
in the field of the exact sciences. If there are pictures of archi- 
tecture or paintings or musical instruments, they fall in the 
field of fine arts. For this reason, close cooperation had to be 
worked out with the different departments in the Division of 
Instruction. May I give an illustration. 

Suppose a picture of making bread was prepared by some 
bakery 


Education 


\ copy of the film is sent to our Department of Visual 

The Department checks the photography and the 
mechanical arrangement of the picture. A showing of the 
picture is then given, to which the supervisor of home eco- 
nomics is invited. The supervisor will evaluate the picture in 
terms of the process of making bread. She will make sure 
that the same kind of picture might be taken in another bakery 
and that the ingredients used in the process of making bread 
are not peculiar to one company. A committee which views 
the picture also checks to see whether the name of the com- 
prominent, or the description given is too 
If the film 


s then placed on our school list and is referred 


pany is unduly 
extravagant for one brand of the product shown. 
iS appre ved, it 


to in our course 


if study in home economics. The same process 
would apply to other fields 

The following siandards have been set up for selecting pic- 
tures 

1. Films and slides containing more than a minimum amount 
of advertising or propaganda may not be used in the Detroit 
Public Schools. Generally, a courtesy title at the beginning or 
the end of a film is approved. For example, a courtesy title 
would permit the commercial organization to state: This Mo- 
tion Picture Presented by (name of organization). 

2. Visual and auditory teaching aids should not carry impli- 
cations which point to the absolute superiority of one specific 
product or a particular commercial organization. 

The Bureau of Mines, a division of the Department of the 
Interior, follows a policy which reads as follows: This Motion 
Picture Presented by The Bureau of Mines in Cooperation with 
(name of organization). 

The rest of the film relates directly to the manufacture and 
uses made of this particular product and does not repeat propa- 
ganda for the purpose of merchandising this particular product. 

Even before the publication of the volumes containing the re- 
port of the Payne Fund Studies, all members of the instruc- 
tional departments in Detroit schools were aware of the tre- 
mendous influence which pictures, either motion or stills, were 


exerting upon the public No department is vain enough to 


believe that all of their teachers can influence the young people 


to the same extent that is exerted by billboards, magazines, 
or other types of pictorial advertising. Nor can our teachers 
hope to compete in character portrayal with such movie stars 
s Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, or Joe E. Brown. The same is 
rue of special fields. No health teacher is more effective in 
getting children to eat spinach than “Pop-Eye, the Sailor Man.” 

Of course, we are trying to make the classroom more like life 


itself Yet. we doubt whether most of the dramatizations in 
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the regular classrooms of the schools or even motion pictures 
brought in by commercial concerns can compete with Katharine 
Hepburn, John Barrymore, or George Arliss. 

Teachers of the social studies have long realized that they are 
unable to give as complete a picture of the Salem witchcraft 
as that depicted in The Maid of Salem or life on the western 
frontier as that given by The Plainsman. The same might be 
said of a large number of our historical films 

Since visual education is relatively new, it has been natural 
that the early methods of instruction by visual aids should be 
copied from the regular methods of instruction which are used 


by classroom teachers. 


I remember visiting a classroom about twelve years ago in 
which the teacher was having the children in a fifth grade 
science class look at stereoptican views. The pupils were told 
to look at a picture and study it and be ready to give a report 
in ten minutes. Each child was to see one picture. The pupils 
soon became restless and the teacher whispered to me that the 
class was “dumb” and could not concentrate. I saw the same 
class with a different teacher who gave much more scientific 
directions and I came to the conclusion that the pupils were 
not so “dumb.” 

Even yet there are few or no standards to guide one in saying 
just how a program of visual education may be used, nor how 
a city school system might prepare the instructional type of 
film. A few years ago, some promoters believed that the movie 
and other visual aids would replace the teacher. You and I 
know that the real value of education which comes from the 
intimate contact of pupils with teachers can not be replaced 
by any mechanical instrument which has yet been devised. Yet, 
it is true that some teachers have been disturbed. 

Such teachers are stillafraid that they may be replaced by 
radio, television, talkies, or motion pictures. No doubt they 
represent the type which opposed textbooks because they 
thought textbooks would replace teachers. Those who have 
such fears are probably justified to some extent, because it is 
barely possible that with the type of personality they possess 
they could be replaced by some of these mechanical instruments 
However, the teacher who is the real artist and professional 
worker may rest assured that the general public would not be 
content to have motion pictures or even the radio take the 
place of the teacher in the classroom 

Some enthusiasts, in attempting to outline a program or write 
scenarios for motion pictures and talkies, thought that they 
could take a picture of what they called a “master teacher” to 
conduct lessons in many subjects. For example, penmanship. 
Let’ me dramatize : 

A picture would be taken of a teacher conducting a class 
in penmanship. The teacher would say, “Good morning, boys 
and girls. Today our lesson in penmanship is making “ovals.” 
Get out your pads and your pens. Remember your penman 
ship position! Do you have both feet on the floor, both arms 
on the desk, and the pen pointing over the right shoulder? Are 
you ready? One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine 
ten.” 

Thus for fifteen or twenty minutes the pupils would make 
ovals or letters under the skillful counting and rhythmic chant 
of this master teacher, whose only function was to count and 
swing her arm to the rhythm of her counting. 

The same would be true of music. Of course, the teacher 
on the screen could make no check on the quality of singing, 
nor could he be sure that the pupils were following the baton. 
However, this master teacher could ask all pupils to turn to 
a particular page and sing the scale and other exercises. Under 
such a procedure one teacher could present herself in as many 
rooms as would have films and film projectors. 

Thus, you see, the task of the regular teacher in the class- 
room would be to take care of the projector and act in the role 
of a patrolman. She would maintain order as best she could 
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and make her report to this master teacher whose picture had 
been taken. 

Believe it or not, we in Detroit do not subscribe to that type 
of instruction. We think that something more can be done 
with visual aids than to follow the regular classroom pro- 
cedures, either as they were followed a generation ago or as 
they are today. 

We believe that instruction by visual aids can be used in 
five ways: (1) as a means of stimulation; (2) as a means of 
integration, (3) as a means of disseminating information; (4) 
as a means of summarizing other classroom experiences; and 
(5) as a means of evaluating motion pictures and talkies and 
of appreciating the great literary and historical films which 
are presented to the public. 

The visual program used in Detroit is designed to stimulate 
the intellectual curiosity of pupils. It is thought that from 
such stimulation a number of activities can be attempted. Fre 
quently, there is a discussion period in which pupils talk about 
the things they have viewed; there are dramatizations, re- 
ports on personal experiences, special drills, preparation of ex- 
hibits, visits of inspection to places mentioned or related to 
those presented in the pictures. 

As a means of integration, the visual program makes possi- 
ble the presentation of large units of work which naturally 
cut across the subject matter lines and draw on the various 
subjects of the curriculum for their contribution to the topi 
under discussion. Frequently pictures contain content which 
is related to history, art, and literature. The activities which 
can grow out of such a presentation are as numerous as the 
sands of the sea. English, both oral and written, handwriting, 
spelling, social studies, reading, art, and nearly all the rest 
can be used. Thus the different subjects have a real part in 
solving the problems which are presented in a single picture. 

The Department of Visual and Auditory Education and 
other cooperating agencies in Detroit have thought that our 
visual program can bring to pupils up-to-date information of 
a kind not readily found in textbooks, not readily accessible 
to pupils, and not apt to reach them through ordinary channels. 
We believe in first hand experiences that come from visits to 
places of interest. James Russell Lowell probably had this 
type of experience in mind when he suggested that the most 
effective way to teach historical and geographical facts is to 
visit the place where these events occurred. You remember 
what he said in the poem, Under the Old Elm, in describing 
the place where Washington took command of the colonial 
troops. He said, “Here—here, where we stand, stood he, the 
would be. Yet, we can approach it by bringing in pictures of 
of historical interest, important as we think that experience 

Our teachers can not take all their children to these places 
of historical interest, important as we think that experience 
would be. Yet, we can approach it by bringing in pictures of 
interesting spots with much of the atmosphere and grandeu 
associated with them. Such pictures help to bridge the gap be 
tween the abstract presentation of the textbook and tne actual 
experience of standing where stood “the purely great.” 


} 


\s a summary lesson, visual materials often bring together the 
experiences that children have had in art, social studies, and 
other rooms in the school. They help children to live again 
those experiences which they have had and make it possible 
for them to get a new view of the units they have studied. 

The use of motion pictures, both sound and still, give the 
schools an excellent opportunity to help pupils evaluate the 
programs which they see outside of school. They learn t 
discriminate to some extent among the pictures available. They 
are able to study English, drama, sound effects, and to build 
standards for judging the worth of the bill of fare offered in 
the theaters. With understanding and evaluation naturally will 
come an appreciation of the work that goes into the production 
of even the lesser of our commercial pictures. 

Thus it will be seen that practically every phase of the 
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school program can be reinforced by our visual aids. N« 


course of study is prepared which does not list with each of 


the units in the course the visual aids supplied by the Depart 


ment of Visual and Auditory Education, the Children’s Mu 
seum, and other cooperating agencies. These are a part of 
our references, the same as textbooks and supplementary ma 
terials. 

No line can be drawn between that which is textbook mater 
ial and that which is visual in the true sense of the word. Visual 
aids are used by all instructional departments. They reinforce 
and supplement the other classroom materials. The idea 
expressed by Kipling in his Law of the Jungle. where he says 

“As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
The law runneth forward and back, 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 


Our Visual Education program is not confined alone to 


slides and films. We have 258 still films in our department 
library. We also have 168 opaque projectors in the schools 
Our library also contains 2300 music records. These have 


heen classified both by type of music and by type of con 


poser. To make these records of greatest use, 335 Victrolas 
are used in the music rooms and the auditoriums. By the 
a‘'d of these records music appreciation can be developed 


to a large extent 
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Closely allied with our program of visual education is 
ralio. We now have 254 radios in the schools. Of course, 
me of these schools have more than one radio and others 
have none A number of radio programs are prepared by 
the Denartment of Radio Education and are broadcast di- 
rectly into the schools. What I have said about the motion 
cture trogram applies equally well to our radio program. 
In addition to the visual education program carried on 
in the schools we have close co-operation with other agencies 
it the citv. The Detroit Institute of Arts, the Detroit His- 
torical Society, and our own Children’s Museum constitute 


an integral part of our program of visual education. 


Through the co-operation of these different agencies and the 


close working together of our different departments we are 
.ble to provide a program of which we are proud. 
Kipling was probably thinking of visual education when 


wrote, 


‘It ain’t the guns and armament 
nor the funds that we can pay, 
But it’s close co-operation 
that helps to win the day. 


It zin’t the. individual 
nor the army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul.” 


The Immediate Needs in Visual Education 


By F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director of Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


O EDUCATIONAL movement in recent years has been 


characterized by so much experimentation as has that 


known as visual instruction. At the February 1936 


f Visual Instruction of the Na 
Louis, Missouri, | 


meeting of the Department « 
tional Education Association held in St 
stated that the need for comparative experimentation in visual 
instruction had ceased to exist. We have had enough of 
research to prove its value. That it has value in instructior 
has been definitely established. What, then, are the obstacles 
which prevent a widespread use of visual materials, particularly 
the motion picture, in educational institutions ? 

In stating the obstacles to progress, with particular referenc« 
to the motion picture, I shall also indicate the remedial steps 
to be taken. These remedial steps represent the needs in visual 


education. They are the problems to be solved 


Obstacles—1. 


between educational d commercial interests 


There has been a definite lack of coordination 
a. Educators have failed to make their problems articulate 
to commercial producers and both educators and business 
men developed the notion that entertainment, commer 
cialism, and education do not mix. 

b. Commercial interests have failed to grasp or to study 
sufficiently the nature of instruction and the complexity 
of educational institutions 

c. Business men dominated by the quick profit motive lost 


sight of the necessity of gaining the confidence and backing 


1 
i 


of professional leadership in educatior 


Remedial Steps—1. The production of motion pictures 


schools can be successfully accomplished only by independent 
companies working in conjunction with the educators—not by 
theatrical producers, or by any others with whom the produ 
tion and distribution of motion pictures is a side line or mediun 


for propaganda, or purely a commercial enterprise 





Emphasizing the need for practical applica- 
tion of visual education, and suggesting some 
remedial steps 


2. In order that coordination between educators and com- 
mercial interests may be made effective 
a. Educational leadership would be obtained through advis- 
ory boards or committees, each member of which weuld 
retain his or her professional standing and position. 
(1) These educational advisors would blueprint needs, 
conduct research, and validate materials. 
(2) They would operate in a non-profit framework, 
b. The cooperating commercial producers would manu- 
facture the productions outlined by the educational advisory 
group and market only those materials which it had 
validated. 
(1) The commercial producers would operate at a profit 
but the service motive would be dominant. 
(2) The obiect of the commercial producers would be 
to market materials for instruction independent of special 


interests 


Ubstacles—2. School trustees, heads of educational institutions, 
and teachers have looked upon motion picture teaching as a 
fad or novelty. Their attitude has been, let the other fellow 
try it first. This educational conservatism or inertia has been 


a major obstacle to progress. 


Remedial Steps—\. Educational leaders must be aroused to meet 
their responsibilities in evaluating the importance of the motion 
picture in national life and in schools. 

2. The place of the motion picture in instruction must be 
made a major topic for discussion at professional meetings in 
teachers’ institutes, and in regional, state, and national 
conventions 

3. The impetus for arousing the interest of educational 
leaders in the motion picture should come from within the 
profession itself rather than from commercial sources. 


j 


Obstacles—3. Educational leaders have been critical of the bad 
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taste, stupidity and low moral tone of theatrical motion pictures 
As a result those in whom the control of education rested 
developed a feeling of opposition to motion pictures in general. 
They regarded with suspicion all plans and all enterprises 
which had as their aim the introduction of motion pictures 
into schools. While leading educators have recognized the 
potential value of motion pictures in education they have 
quietly and continuously opposed all attempts to introduce into 
broad classroom use motion pictures which smacked of com- 
mercialism, low moral tone, propaganda, or controversial issues. 
The unsatisfactory pictures were found to be so numerous that 
the good ones suffered from being too frequently found in 


bad company. 


Kemedial Steps—\. Educators with the support of the right 
kind of capital must take things into their own hands. 

2. An unbiased clearing house of educational information 
must be established. 

3. Children should be trained in schools to appreciate the 
true values in entertainment and in propaganda motion pictures 
in keeping with the accepted aims of education. 


Obstacles—4. The stupidity which has characterized the adver- 
tising, propaganda and sales methods of companies producing 
and distributing so-called “educational” motion pictures created 
strong opposition in educational circles to school films good or 
bad. Some of this propaganda created a fear in teachers 
that motion pictures would supplant them and mechanize 
instruction. The notion expressed in this propaganda that films 
would be used to supplant text books aroused not only the 
opposition of teachers to visual education but also the antagon- 
ism of the authors and publishers of textbooks. 


Remedial Steps—\. An analysis of the psychological processes 
involved in learning by means of the various devices and 
techniques used in visual instruction must be made by pains- 
taking research governed by economical and educational criteria. 

2. Statements relative to the value of and place of the motion 
picture in education must be confined to the true merits of this 
medium of instruction. 

3. Teachers must be reassured that the introduction of visual 
instruction into classroom use will be based upon impartially 


conducted experimentation. 


Obstacles—5. Non-theatrical exhibitors and distributors met 
vigorous opposition from the theatrical distributors and exhibi- 
tors who feared that school and church competition would 


hurt theatrical box office receipts. 


Remedial Steps—\. The educational motion picture must be 
developed apart from the theatrical interests by educators. 

2. Educators and allied non-theatrical producers and dis- 
tributors should establish a working agreement which will 
secure the good will of theatrical interests and not their 


active opposition. 


Obstacles—6. Low financial returns to producers and to dis- 
tributors of motion pictures in the non-theatrical field has been 
to some extent caused by the competition of “free” films and 
“subsidized” distributors such as state universities and museums 


Remedial Steps—1. Educational institutions should place visual 
instruction on a sound financial basis by making a place for 
it in the budget along with other school equipment. 

2. Utmost care should be used by school authorities in 
selecting “free films” for classroom use. 

3. Educators and non-theatrical producers and distributors 
should study the cost of films and of equipment to standardize 
as far as is possible such costs to schools so as to establish 


a fair return to business men. 


Obstacles—7. Heads of educational institutions have devoted 
little time, energy or thought to the organization, supervision 
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and administration of visual education. This has resulted in 


a lack of leadership and guidance needed by sincere producers 
and distributors of “educational” motion pictures and by 


pioneering teachers using this new medium of instruction. 


Remedial Steps—\. School authorities must make visual instruc- 
tion a major item of study and include it in any consideration 
of school equipment and its use. 

2. Heads of schools should appoint a competent person to 
head up visual instruction in the school system and in each 
school building. 

3. Conferences on the use of visual materials should be held 
by school authorities with teachers. 

4. Visual instruction should be made a major item on the 


programs of state and national professional gatherings. 


Obstacles—8. The mechanical problems involved in the use of 
motion pictures in classrooms have been a strong inhibitory 
factor. Before the safety standard 16 mm. film was perfected, 
the fire hazard was great and laws prohibited the use of films 
in classrooms unless equipped with fireproof booths. Many 
teachers have been timid about operating the machines. Many 
also would not take the trouble to order films, set up projector, 
et cetera, even when such were available for use. 


Remedial Steps—l. A member of the teaching staff in each 
school building must be placed in charge of visual equipment 
and become expert in the use of it and in the mechanics 
of operation. 

a. The chairman of visual instruction should train teachers 


i 


the mechanics and use of equipment. 

b. He should inspect projector equipment in classrooms 
to insure the maximum efficiency in results. 

c. He should work out routines and schedules for the use 


of equipment and assist teachers in securing materials. 

d. The person in charge of visual instruction in each 
school building should work in close cooperation with the 
central school authorities and with those agencies upon 


which he must depend for films, slides, et cetera. 


Obstacles—9. Commercial interests and educators alike have 
failed to develop definite agreed upon policies with respect 
to production and use of motion pictures in education. Com- 
petition also between different types of visual materials confused 


school boards and executives. 


Remedial Steps—\. An educational foundation or clearing house 
of national scope should be established which will serve to 
coordinate educational experience and practice in the use 
of visual materials. 

2. Educators and commercial interests alike should determine 
in conference the standards and policies which should govern 
the use of visual materials in schools. 

3. The place of each visual aid in instruction should be 
determined by experimental methods which should result in 
a coordinated program of teaching with these materials. 


Obstacles—10. Many of the failures of commercial efforts 
in the non-theatrical field have been traced directly to poor 
management, or unsound business methods or questionable 
business ethics, or excessive overhead and or lack of planning. 


Remedial Steps—\. The integrity of those business interests 
engaged in producing and distributing motion pictures for 
scnools must be established. 

2. The service motive must be dominant. 

3. The business interests must coordinate their efforts with 
school authorities and follow educational leadership. 

4. No special interests must be permitted to use the educa- 
tional motion picture for propaganda. 

5. Commercial interests must be willing to start small and 
grow with the field and to provide sufficient capital for the 


long pull. 
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exhibitors have developed a satisfactory system for distributing 
motion pictures to be used in schools. 


Remedial Steps—1. Each school building should contain a 
library of essential visual materials owned by the school 
authorities. 
2. Supplemental materials should be circulated from a school 


owned and operated library serving a local geographical 


unit such as a city school system, a township or county 

3. District sales, rental and service organizations of a com 
mercial nature covering a state or larger area would supplement 
the work of local, county or school officials. The primary 
function of the commercial organization would be to render 
projection service and to sell, rent, or lease prints in quantity 
to the local libraries 
Obstacles—12. The cost of films for school purposes has beet 


high cost of 


too high. Schools could not afford to pay the 
projection equipment and films 


Remedial Steps—1. Mass production of equipment and 
materials is necessary to reduce costs 

2. The formula is quantity and quality. 

3. School authorities must establish a regular item in the 
school budget for visual instruction and place it on a sound 
financial basis 
Obstacles—13. Educators have not purchased nor used motion 
pictures for schools on a broad scale because few offerings hav: 
been suited to the curriculum. The motion pictures availabl 
for school use have not represented a comprehensive educa 
tional program. The films have not been correlated closely 
enough with units of study nor with text books. As a cons¢ 
quence the films used in schools have been a side issue 
Remedial Steps—1. A careful analysis of basic courses of 
study needs to be made to discover wherein visual materials 
may be used to greatest advantage in accordance with econom 
ical and educational criteria 

2. Producers should not attempt the production of motio1 
pictures for classroom use until the continuities for such films 
have been validated by educators who are experts in_ the 
teaching of the particular fields of study in which such filn 
are to apply. 

3. An evaluation of existing visual materials needs to b 
made by educational experts in the teaching of the subject 
in which these materials are to be used. Such evaluatior 
should be based wherever possible upon actual experience in the 
use of that particular film or aid in the classroom 

4. Educators should not use motion pictures which ar 
unsuited to the educational purpose of the schools 
Obstacles—14. Pioneering educators have not had _ sufficient 
information relative to the sources of and effectiveness of 
educational motion pictures and equipment 


earing hou 


Remedial Steps—l. An independent unbiased « 
of visual instruction must be established. It would 


a. Conduct research and surveys to determine where tl 


greatest needs for visual aids occur and disseminate that 
information. 
b. Survey and appraise the pedagogical pictures nov 


available, suggesting in some instances reediting, in othe: 
the specific conditions under which the pictures could be 
used to greatest advantage, and eventually determine upor 
or organize a plan of endorsement acceptable to educator 
and producers. 

c. Promote cooperatior between publishers of text bo 
and producers of pictures, to the end that each mig 
complement the other 

d. Evolve a comprehensive blue print for the product 


of visual aids, to avoid duplication and insure eventua 


coverage of the whole curriculum. 


s. Serve as a clearing house tor intormation, at the d 


; l 


ft Visual Instruction Meeting 


| 


Obstacles—11. Few non-theatrical producers, distributors and 


posal of all interested parties. 
f. Promote the training of teachers in visual instruction. 
g. Secure the active interest in and support of educators 
in the development of the new techniques. 
Obstacles—15. Pioneers who despite great handicaps and 
obstacles proceeded to develop motion picture programs for 
schools found that teachers needed to be trained to use motion 
pictures effectively in the classroom. 
a. In the early days of the visual education movement, 
pioneering producers held to the notion that motion pic- 
tures would supplant text books and teachers, hence teacher 
training in motion picture instruction was not considered 
by them to be of importance. 
b. Despite the fact that educators as early as 1923 began 
to emphasize the necessity for teacher training in visual 
instruction, progress has been painfully slow. While there 
has been an increase in the number of teacher training in- 
stitutions offering courses in visual instruction, these 
courses are electives (with the exception of a few insti- 
tutions, especially in the State of Pennsylvania), which 
means that the vast majority of teachers in training are 
not tutored in the use of motion pictures and other devices 
in education 
Remedial Steps—l. There is agreement as to the need for 
training teachers in visual instruction, But authorities are not 
in agreement as to the way to accomplish this goal for teachers- 
in-training 
(a) One suggestion that has considerable backing is the 
introduction of a required core course in teacher training 
institutions. 
(b) Another is to require the specialists in the teaching 
of the several school subjects to train teachers in the use 
of visual materials in teaching those subjects. 
2. It is generally agreed for teachers-in-service 
(a) That the best procedure would be for them to ob- 
serve in demonstration centers the work of teachers who 
are successful in the use of visual materials. 
(b) That visual instruction be made a major subject for 


discussion in professional meetings. 


From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that the great- 
est immediate need is to shift educational thinking with respect 
to visual education from the experimental base to that of prac- 
tical application. Teachers want guidance as to best methods 
of using visual materials in the classroom. A number of dem- 
onstration schools or centers should be created in the public 
and private schools of the country in which a thorough-going, 
continuous demonstration of visual instruction in daily class- 
room use would be exhibited. Each of these demonstration 
schools should be fully equipped in every classroom with pro- 
jection equipment and with the necessary visual materials such 
as bulletin boards, diagrams, models, et cetera necessary for a 
systematic instructional program. The demonstration centers 
should be geographically located so that teachers, principals, 
and school board members throughout the United States 
could benefit by visiting the centers and seeing the work at 
hand. It is my firm belief that the equipment companies would 
enhance their sales and make rapid progress, if they were to 
invest money and materials in the establishment of such cen- 
ters rather than to spend further money in experimentation of 


the type that has characterized most of the past research in 


this field. The Department of Visual Instruction could serve 
is an agency to bring this to pass. Many of the large city 

hool systems already have spent considerable time and energy 
servicing schools with visual materials. Would it not be 
practical for these bureaus to consider the desirability of 
equipping completely one school building to serve as a dem- 
onstration center for the city im all subjects and in all phases 


(Concluded on page 217) 
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The Educational Screen 


Teacher Participation In Educational 


Film Production 


di:cussion of the problem of producing pictures for school 
use should properly begin with an acknowledgement of 
our debt to the pioneers who have contributed their gen- 
ius thought and capital so that this valuable product of science 
and invention might be made available for educational purposes 
We should not wish that any statement that 
we ma! We should 


rather, to make some constructive criticisms for im- 


in the schools 
should be construed as carping criticism. 
hepe, 
proving che contribution of motion pictures to education. 

Are teaching films essentially different from theatrical pic 
tures, even when the latter are labeled “educational”? Dr. 
Ernest Rust of the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology de- 
scribes the teaching film as “the kind of film that is suitable 
for school use and can be used during the lesson like any other 
didactic means, at the right moment. The distinctive feature 
of the teaching film is its instructive content clearly defined 
according to principles of pedagogics and adapted to the par- 
ticular type and grade of school.” To be most useful, the 
teaching film must correlate with the curriculum and con 
tribute to our educational objectives 

A more elaborate list of criteria may be developed, in which 
tne pedagogical, psychological and technical elements are 
elaborated. Limitations of time and space preclude their in- 
clusion here. Prof. Karl Bigelow of Teachers College, Columbia 
University has recently surveyed all available studies in this 
field and has produced an excellent comprehensive check list 
that is very valuable. 

It is necessary, in judging the educational value of a film, 
that we differentiate between those that contribute directly 
to the learning process and those that have value because of 
the incidental or supplementary learnings that they may 
contribute. 

How can teachers participate in educational film production ? 
They are, broadly speaking, the consumers. They are, at the 
very best, the middle man between the child, who is the ultimate 
consumer, and the producer. Teachers stand in a unique rela- 
tionship to children, for the former are charged by society with 
the duty of guiding the learning, and the development of the 
interests, attitudes, appreciations and loyalties of the latter. 
They should, therefore, be consulted as to the educational needs, 
the organization and presentation of the picture materials. 

We recognize that few teachers may yet have the training, 
experience, insight, judgment and imagination necessary to give 
such guidance to the producers. Experience will produce more 
of them. Those that have the competence already developed 
should be sought out and their services utilized. 

Teachers know which topics in the curriculum need objective 
presentation through motion pictures. They may be trained to 
prepare “picture plans” Ideally 
they should participate im the taking and editing. Too often 


promising scenarios “come a cropper” in production. Subject 


scenarios—for production. 


matter and technical experts should be consulted to insure 
accuracy and excellence, but the teachers should guide the 
development of the picture lesson 
It has been used in several European countries and, on 


occasion, even in this country. 


Chis plan is not utopian. 


Presenting the problem of real teaching films 
and how teachers can contribute to the supply. 


By CHARLES A. 


Chairman of Biology and General Science, 
Frankiin ¥. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


GRAMET 


There has accumulated a great store of picture material 
much of which is purchasable as footage and much of which 
is usable. A number of small producers have made use of such 
film material to concoct or assemble teaching films, not often 
successfully. Competent teachers should select, edit and supple- 
ment such pictures. Too often the picture determines its 
educational use, rather than does the educational need deter- 
mine the teaching film. 

We have reason to believe that the day is not far off 
when an adequate program of cooperation between the motion 
picture industry and the schools will be developed on such 
a basis as has been suggested and the rich store of the former 
made available for enriching the work of the latter. 

An examination of the curricula and courses of study will 
show that commercial producers have neglected great’ areas 
Business training, for example, is a completely virgin field. 
Only science has been extensively developed and even here 
there are important gaps. There is no lack of need, but failure to 
recognize the need and a failure or inability to satisfy it 
when recognized. To fill many of these deficiencies we recom 
mend teacher-made pictures. 

There is, too, the problem of pictures that are of local 
interest, yet essential in that situation. We have reference to 
pictures for community civics, local industries, community 
hygiene, educational guidance, records of important local 
(school and community) events, dramatizations, etc. It is 
obvious that commercial producers would not find it profitable 
to produce such films. They must be made by teachers. 

Can teachers make pictures? Can such pictures compar: 
favorably with commercial products? The answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative. This belief is based on personal 
experience and acquaintance w:th the work of amateurs in 
making movies. We have described elsewhere (Educational 
Screen Jan. & Feb. 1934) the making of a teaching film 
The problems appear to be these: 

1. Planning. This involves describing the film lesson and 
making the scenario. The aim of the picture, unity, coher 
ence, interest, climax must be considered. 

Taking. After the continuity is developed, the camera work 


tN 


is done. Picture composition, emphasis, camera angles, 
tempo and lighting are the technical effects that must be 
considered. 

3. Editing. The scenes are cut and reassembled. This is done 
in accordance with the principles listed under planning 
The product is viewed and reviewed, cut and re-edited 
until the film satisfies the criteria that we have established. 

4. Titling. The length of each title, the amount of telling as 

against thought stimulation and provocation of the imagina- 

tion, the total proportion of titles to the length of the 
picture, the vocabulary of the pupils for whom the film 
is planned, must be considered. 

Sound. Except where the dialogue or conversation is an 


sound, if deemed necessary, 


wn 


integral part of the activity, 
may be dubbed after the picture is filmed. Music, com 
ments and effects may be produced in this way. There 


is a large enough field for teacher production in silent 
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pictures or those with dubbed sound. We need not intrude 


for the present, into the “talkie” field where the costs as 
well as the skills are high, though not beyond our reac! 
We have discussed elsewhere, too, the questions of equipment 
and costs. These are not, in our opinion, paramount issues. If 
the making of pictures by teachers is educationally desirabl 
money must be provided as for other educational services 
This presentation has been made brief in order that ample 
time might be given to the showing, and possibly the discussio 
of several teacher-made films. Each has been developed in 
accordance with the pedagogical, psychological and techni 
principles that have been suggested in this paper. Each has 
been designed, too, for a specific teaching situation. Each has 
its virtues as well as its limitations. It is hoped that they will 
be viewed and criticised in terms of the criteria that have beet 


enumerated. 


The first picture, How the Heart Works, is an early effort 
The second, Hox Pla | ae {re Reprodu ed, has only recent] 
been completed. The latter is described in detail in the lessor 


plan that has been distributed. The pictures that we have beer 
interested to make in the past have been in the field of scienc« 
for here we require least expert scientific advice. The principl 
are, however, applicable to any subject area and we intend t 
explore other fields next—business training, art and Engli 

Limitations of time and space preclude our describing her: 
a school organization for facilitating the production of teaching 
films. It has been described in an article that will soon be 
published. 

Teachers have an important contribution to make in the 
production of educational films directly through the maki 
vi pictures and indirectly through cooperation with commercia 


producers as advisors, consultants and editors 


The Immediate Needs in 
Visual Education 


(Concluded from page 215) 


of visual instruction rather than to have efforts scattered as 
they are in many places at the present tim¢ 
A second step of great importanre which mur’ be taken 

the blue-printing by educators of the areas in the school sub 
jects which can best be taught by the use of visual materials 
Producers of slides, films, and other materials have beer 
working totally in the dark with respect to what the educator 
wants. I recall meeting, some 15 years ago, the head of an 
organization with capital of over $1,000,000 which had beet 


set up for the purpose of producing motion picture films fe 


the schools. He had the money and the staff but did not 
know what pictures the educators wanted him to make. Thi 
individual made an honest effort to find the answer and was 
unable to do so even though he received the co-operation of 
the then United States Commissioner of Educatior Surve 
have keen made here and there which throw light upon cur 
ricular needs with respect to visual materials but there is n 


doubt in the minds of those with experience that the visual ed 


ucation materials produced so far have not been systematical 


organized to meet the needs of the school The blue-printins 
of educational needs should be undertaken by a Foundati 


which would finance the bri ging together of educators to a 


complish this task. If this Department were to do no othe 
thing than to make it possible for such a group to functior 
would be making a real contribution such as would justif 
its existence As it is now, films are made topsy-turvy apart 
from any planned program and educators are asked to accept 


the product and make of it what they can 


A third immediate need in visual instruction has been met 
tioned many times during the past seventeen years The first 
group of educators to call attention to it was the Committ 
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of the National Education Association of which Charles 
Hubbard Judd was Chairman, appointed by its then Pre&ident, 
Will Owen, in 1923. In their report, which was presented to 
the meeting of the N. E. A. held in Oakland, California, in 
1923 they stated that a clearing house of information must be 
established Throughout all succeeding years the need for a 
clearing house has been reiterated. Here again is a job for a 
Foundation Such a clearing house of information would 
have to be unbiased and independent in order to render judg- 


1 


ments which would be regarded as authentic and reliable by 
teachers and commercial interests alike. It is to be hoped 
that the work of Dr. C 


cil in Education, will result in the permanent establishment in 


F. Hoban, Jr., of the American Coun- 


that institution of such a center for the guidance of principals, 
teachers, and others vitally interested in the progress of edu- 
cation 

\ fourth immediate need is the recognition on the part of 
many who went into the field from the commercial side that 
visual instruction is not a “get-rich-quick scheme” and _ that 
large sums of money and profits are not to be made at the ex- 


pense of American education by making and selling visual 


materials to the schools of the nation. The President of a 
large university recently stated in an address which I heard 
that visual education is likely to prove more profitable than 


oil. Such wishful thinking has led many educators with the 
sincerest of motives and others astray. Even our great text- 
book companies have had their financial difficulties from time 
to time in serving the needs of American education and not 
one of them has produced a John D. Rockefeller. Obviously, 
it will take capital to provide schools with materials which 
they need but it must be capital which is furnished with a 
motive to serve the schools of the nations. Such capital will 
ve put up by people who will be content with little 


or no profit, certainly not more than 6% on their investment. 


The educational field cannot be compared with the enter- 
tainment field as a source of gain. The rapid growth of the 
motion picture industry and the wealth which has come to 
many people connected with it will not be duplicated in 


sé hools 


The fifth and last immediate need in visual instruction which 
I wish to emphasize is that of developing a spirit of co-opera- 
tion among commercial and educational interests alike to see 
that this important job is done. Mr. Owen D. Young re- 
cently said in my presence that it is a crime that motion 


have not yet found their way into American educa- 


pictures 
tion on anything like the scale which should have been at- 
tained and that the next great effort to bring this about must 
be a success. The field is so great and the amount of work 
which will be necessary to do a splendid job is such that 
there is room for everyone. And it will be a labor of love. 
Those who have been sincere and intelligent in their efforts in 
this field, and there are a large host, recognize the soundness 
of the above statement. If by some medium or establishment of 
a pivot this co-operation could be secured and the now scat- 
tered efforts unified, visual instruction would come into its 


own and would become a major force in American education. 





Vote: The remaining Detroit papers will be reprinted 
he October issue. A report of that meeting will also 


be Piven 


in t 
in that issue, together with a discussion of 
future plans for the Department of Visual Instruction, 
Lue to the enforced absence of Mr. Nelson L. Greene, 
our editor and president of the Department, the reg- 
ular Department page has been omitted this month. 
We are very happy to report that, after several weeks 
of illness, Mr. Greene is now rapidly recovering and 
expects to be back soon at his desk. 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Anna (Russian Dialog, English Titles) (Am- 
kino) Romantic Soviet spy thriller of some 
appeal. Interesting story but acting and di- 
rection uneven. Many naive, staring close-ups 
which slow up action. Some striking photog- 
raphy and some very bad. Obvious propaganda 


giorifying Communist party. 8-3-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Little Value (C) No 


Another Dawn (K. Francis, lan Hunter, E. 
Flynn)(War.) Trite triangle romance involv- 
ing honorable characters, but with stilted dia- 
lox and obvious situations leading to inevitable 
final self-sacrifice by soldier-husband to free 
wife for marriage with lover. Beautiful des- 
ert photography compensating factor. 7-6-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Armored Car (Robt. Wilcox, Judith Barrett, 
Irving Pichel)(Univ.) Lively, suspenseful pic- 
ture showing operation of armored cars which 
transport payrolls, bank funds, and crooks who 
plot holdups. Hero joins gangsters when dis- 
charged from service, exposes them in thrill- 
ing climax. Informative aspects of value. 8-3-37 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Perhaps (C) Too exciting 





Artists and Models (Jack Benny, Ida Lupino, 
G. Patrick) (Para.) Complex musical review, 
with lavish settings for assorted “acts"’—song 
and dance spectacles, comedy teams, “hot 
rhythm” bands, Martha Raye. Brief plot pro- 
vides “romance” and generally gay, inoffensive 
sophistication on elaborate scale. 8-17-37 
(A)-(Y) Very good of kind (C) Doubtful value 


Back Stage (Anna Neagle, Arthur Tracy, 
Tilly Losch) (G-B) Pleasant mixture of music, 
personalities and back-stage realism, rather 
charming despite high improbability of street- 
singer, called off street by heroine, winning in- 
stant success in operatic role. Rising fame dims 
heroine’s romance, but only temporarily. 6-15-37 
(A)(Y) Fairly good (C)) Hardly 


Behind the Headlines (Lee Tracy, Diana Gib- 
son) (RKO) Lively, spectacular, sensational 
newshawkery, with original touches, capturing 
would-be hijackers of a Government gold ship- 
ment to Fort Knox. Hero and heroine are rival 
reporters and wrangling lovers to the end. Less 
violence and wisecrack than usual. 6-29-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Good Thriller (C) Hardly 


Between Two Women (F. Tone, M. O'Sullivan, 
V. Bruce) (MGM) Well-acted, overlong roman- 
tic drama, fine in spots, but hospital back- 
ground and action not always credible, melo- 
dramatic crises overdone, as surgeon-hero’s 
marriage to wealthy socialite fails, leading to 
divorce and return to fine little nurse. 8-10-37 
(A) (Good of kind) (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Boccaccio (German cast) (UFA) Merry so0- 
phisticated operetta, finely sung and acted in 
German. Law Clerk of 15th Century Italy, 
uses pseudonym of “Boccaccio” to write of gay 
amours and infidelities of townspeople, leading 
to hilarious mixups and complications. Too 
deftly done to be offensive. 8-10-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)-(C) Not for them 


Border Cafe (John Beal, Armida, Harry Carey) 
(RKO) Sordidness, heavy villainy and little 
character value in story of drunken wastrel 
sent west by family in hope of reformation ; 
manages to continue riotous living. Then joins 
fight against organized terrorism, becoming 
hero. Wectern sceenry chief merit. 8-17-37 
(A) and (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Born Reckless (Rochelle Hudson, Brian Don- 
levy)(Fox) Ex-race-driver-hero gets into taxi- 
cab racket, defeats gangster company practi- 
eally single handed, wins girl also associating 
with gang to get vengeance for brother they 
framed. Loud and violent. Fist fights sup- 
plemented by hurling furniture. 7-13-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Broadway Melody of 1938 (Eleanor Powell, 
Robt. Taylor)(MGM) Elaborate musical, with 
dancing, singing and comedy acts worked into 
elementary, agreeable little story. Opulent stage 
extravaganza as climax. Eleanor appealing 
A nauseating sequence with Judy Garland sing- 
ing maudlin song to Gable’s picture. 9-14-37 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Mostly good (C) Doubtful 


Confession (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, Basil 
Rathbone) (War.) Sordid melodrama, ably di- 
rected and acted. Ruthless philanderer plan- 
ning seduction of innocent young girl! is killed 
by cabaret singer. Her story, told in flash- 
backs, earns leniency. Ludicrous effects in 
makeup detract from dramatic values. 8-24-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) and (C) Unwholesome 
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Criminals of The Air (Chas. Quigley, Rosalind 
Keith) (Columbia) Elementary, largely harm- 
less thriller about young pilot assigned to bor- 
der air patrol to help trap smugglers operating 
across Mexican border. Sinister characters and 
wild chase ending in grim climax provide a few 
tense moments. 8-10-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) No 


Dance, Charlie Dance (Stuart Irwin, G. Far- 
rell, A. Jenkins) (First Natl.) Fast, obvious 
farce about naive country hero in New York, 
high pressured into buying no-good show, who 
subsequently is able to outsmart those who out- 
smarted him. Routine stuff, with loud clamor- 
ous dialog and much wisecracking. 8-10-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful (CA) No 


Day at the Races (Marx Bros., M. O'Sullivan, 
\. Jones)(MGM) Probably longest, wildest 
Marx rampage to date, the usual preposterous 
situations, hysterical slapstick antics, panto- 
mime, vulgarity, “‘gags’’ (funny or silly ac- 
cording to taste, interrupted now and then by 
appealing song and dance sequences. 6-29-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Doubtful 


Dead End (J.McCrae, H. Bogart, S. Sidney) 
(U. A.) Realistic, vivid drama portraying New 
York riverfront slum life and criminal char- 
acters it breeds. Notably acted, especially by 
gang of young hoodlums dominating action. 
Thoughtful, unpleasant stuff, excellently done, 
with striking settings and photography 9-7-37 
(A) Very good (Y) Strong & mat. (C) No 


Devil Is Driving, The (Richard Dix) (Col.) 
Meant as arraignment of crooked court pro- 
cedure which soft-pedals drunken driving by 
wealthy. Artificial plot makes hero first defend, 
then prosecute same drunken playboy’s suuto- 
killings. Colorless cast, weak dialog, and vague 
climax largely nullify value. 6-22-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) (C) Little value 


Double or Nothing (B. Crosby, M. Raye, Mary 
Carlise)(Para.) Slow-moving, undistinguished. 
noisy musical comedy romance, inferior to most 
Crosby films. Rather original plot based on ec- 
centric millionaire’s will, leaving fortune to 
person passing test for honesty and _ intelli- 
gence. Some scenes in bad taste. 9-14-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Better not (C) No 


Draegerman Courage (Barton MacLane, Jean 
Muir) (War.) Dreary little film based on re- 
cent mine disaster. Grim scenes of death and 
suffering of entombed men while heroic rescue 
squads work day and night. Complete as to 
scenes of anxiously waiting relatives, and 
broadcasts at mine entrance. 8-24-37 
(A) Hardly (Y)-(C) No entertainment value 


Dreaming Lips (Bergner, R. Massey) (U.A.) 
British film. Tense, intimate triangle. Little 
action but of high dramatic value and charac- 
ter interest, crisply done, in real English. Con- 
vincing, appealing, grimly tragic. Bergner 
extraordinary as wife torn between love for 
musician and loyalty to husband. 7-13-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y-C) Utterly mat. and unsuit 


Easy Living (Jean Arthur, Edw. Arnold, R. 
Milland) (Para) Noisy, risque slapstick for high- 
priced actors. Merry-mad farce carried to ul- 
timate. Nothing intended to be realistic, merely 
fast laughs. Sophisticated situation heroine 
showered with attention when wrongly taken 
for broker's mistress-—no indecencies. 7-20-37 
(A)Gd. of kind (Y)Amus. but mat. (C)Unsuit. 


Emperor’s Candlesticks, The ( Powell, Rainer 
and fine cast)(MGM) Complex, but finely-acted 
and written spy thriller of intrigue between 
Czarist Russia and Poland. High suspense 
thruout. Strong, wholesome romance intrinsic 
to plot, without sex objection. Elaborate cos- 
tume thriller in European setting 7-13-37 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Good (C) Little int. 


Ever Since Eve (R. Montgomery, Marion Da- 
vies)(MGM) Light, trivial comedy. Heroine is 
too beautiful. All emp'oyers offend with unwel- 
come attentions. Disguised as ugly duckling 
becomes secretary to irresponsible novelist-hero, 
with inevitable complications and ultimate 
mance. Wisecracking, loud comedy. 7-27-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 








Exclusive (F. MacMurray, F. Farmer, C. Rug- 
gies) (Para.) Melodramatic newspaper story, 
tense, exciting, hard.y believable. Racketeer- 
publisher resorts to gangster methods, innocent- 
ly aided by heroine-reporter, to ruin decent 
rival paper for which father and fiance work 
and is exposed after sensational events. 7-27-37 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Exciting (C) No 


Fight to the Finish, A (Don Terry, Rosalind 
Keith)(Colum.) Appropriate title for this film 
which is one long, dirty fight between rival 
cab companies, one run by tough hero and the 
other by despicable enemy whose false testi- 
mony had sent hero to jail. Several deaths oc- 
cur before war is over. Too rough. 7-20-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


Firefly, The (J. MacDonald, Allan Jones, et al.) 
(MGM) Musical and photographic masterpiece 
despite undue length due to prolonged war 
scenes. Richly romantic, colorful spy story, 
costumed and set, with charm of scene and ac- 
tion, in Spain in days of Napoleon. Delightful 
music superbly sung. 8-10-37 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Doubt‘ul int. 


Fire Over England (Flora Robson, R. Mas- 
sey)(U.A.) Colorful, richly romantic semi-his- 
torical film of 16th Century and intrigue be- 
tween England and Spain, showing Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s defeat of Spanish Armada. Excellent 
but not always authentic character portrayals. 
Highly romanticized history. 7-13-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very good (C) Doubt. int. 


Flight From Glory (Chester Morris) (RKO) 
Thrilling, suspenseful aviation melodrama. 
Credible, rather interesting story of grounded 
aviators in lonely airport working for inhu- 
man boss who uses wornout planes to fly mine 
supplies over Andes mountains. Natural dialog 
and acting, and intelligent direction. 9-14-37 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Strong (C) Unsuitable 


Fly Away, Baby (Barton MacLane, Glenda 
Farrell) (Warner) Undistinguished murder 
mystery, with bellowing detective-hero, and 
pert reporter-heroine as super-sleuth. Interest 
strengthened by shots of airplanes, clipper 
ships and airviews of cities as heroine pursues 
suspect in round-the-world flight. 8-17-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful interest 


Footloose Heiress, The (Ann Sheridan, Craig 
Reynolds)(War.) Frivolous, exaggerated farce 
about spoiled, unmanageable heroine, whose 
“taming” is undertaken by high-handed, im- 
pertinent hero, abetted by girl's harrassed 
father. Largely silly, incredible, with a laugh 
now and then; some suggestiveness. 9-7-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No value 


Forbidden Paradise (War.-Purdon Travelog) 
Sensational jungle stuff with ““Adults Only”’ tag. 
Some genuine but poor photography of French 
Indo China, grotesque native rites, striking an- 
imal shots, death struggles, etc., but mostly 
crude, preposterous faking playing up repellant 
ape-worship and ape-woman element. 7-20-37 
(A) Crude (Y) Certainly not (C) No 


Frame-Up, The (Paul Kelly, Jacqueline Wells) 
(Col.) Mild little romance buried in sordid 
racetrack atmosphere—very breezy, very slangy, 
very crooked. Police-agent hero, jaw-puncher 
extraordinary, gets badly tangled with power- 
ful racing-game crooks, but wins out with fists 


and much help from police guns. §-22-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Hardly (C) N 
Girls Can Play (Jacqueline Wells, Chas. 
Quigley) (Col.) Girl soft-ball teams provide 


background for ordinary romance and murder 
mystery. Action concerned with efforts of po- 
lice and reporter hero to get evidence or 
known racketeer-killer of two. Mediocre ir 
situation, action, acting and interest. 8-24-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Mediocré 





Girl Loves Boy (Eric Linden, Cecilia Parker 
(Grand Nat'l) Simple, human little story o 
small town life in horse and buggy days. Rich 
shallow playboy, married to gold digger, is ex- 
tricated from false marriage and reformed by 
love for fine heroine from proud, impoverish¢« 
family. Appealing touches of home life. 6-29-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (¢ Yes 
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Go-Getter, The (Brent, Winniger, Anita Louis« 
(War.) Noisy but amusing comedy romanc« 
Hero surmounts unheard-of obstacles, placed 
by heroine’s explosive and ingenious father 
Winniger practically perfect as Cappy Ricks, 
Fast, well-knit plot. Good taste would have 
omitted brief, needless bedroom scene. 6-22-37 
(A) Good (Y) (C) Mostly very good 


Great Gambini, The (Tamiroff, Marian Marsh, 
John Trent) (Para.) Original, fairly absorb- 
ing murder mystery, well-acted in part, but 
weakened by confusion in plot, some tedious 
action, burlesqued police characters. Some 
novel camera effects, and an excellent char- 
acter portrayal by Tamiroff. 8-24-37 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Fair (C) No value 


Great Hospital Mystery (J. Darwell, Sally 
Blane, Thos. Beck) (Fox) Feeble murder tale of 
involved situations, exaggerated characters, in- 
congruous slapstick comedy, absurd hospital 
procedure. Dark doings and murder in hospital 
finally solved with aid of intrepid head nurse. 
Rather obvious solution. 7-13-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Heart’s Desire (Richard Tauber, Leonora 
Corbett) (Brit. Int.) Simple, appealing story 
about rise of Viennese singer to opera, till dis- 
illusionment brings him back to his beloved 
Vienna. Tauber sings gloriously, but unfortu- 
nately poor acting and bad taste in costuming 
make him appear ridiculous at times. 7-6-37 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Very good (C) If it interests 


It’s All Yours (M. Carroll, Francis Lederer) 
(Col.) Secretary-heroine inherits employer's 
millions i latter’s plan to reform his spend- 
thrift nepnew, whom heroine loves. Gay, 
frothy nonsense and antics as he supposedly 
learns values and she succeeds in having him 
fall in love with her. 8-31-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


It Can’t Last Forever (Ralph Bellamy, Betty 
Furness) (Col.} Clumsy, ill-conceived combina- 
tion of farce and melodrama. Radio booking- 
agent-hero engineers publicity hoax by fake 
mind-reading act on air. When he wants to 
quit, finds himself involved with gangsters, 
whom he outwits in amusing climax. 9-14-37 
(A) Waste of time (Y) and (C) Poor 


Knight Without Armour (Dietrich, Donat) 
(U. A.) Strong romantic melodrama with 
Russian Revolution as background. Grim death 
and destruction throughout. Intimate roman- 
tic episodes inoffensively handled; famed bath- 
tub scene merely silly. Donat effective. Lan- 
gourous acting ; fixed stares by Dietrich. 8-17-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Strong, mature (C) No 


Lady Escapes, The (Gloria Stuart, Michael 
Whalen) (Univ.) Cheap concoction about 
married pair, in love supposedly, who con- 
stantly quarrel, scream epithets, hurl furni- 
ture. They separate, giddy wife engages in 
flirtation, making husband jealous, leading to 
reunion for renewal of petty bickering. 9-7-37 
(A) and (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Last Night, The (Russian, good English titles) 
(Amkino) Skillful screening of first great Bol- 
shevik triumph, glorifying Soviet idea as use- 
ful. Much human interest and real drama in 
Moscow struggle, switching people and army 
from old regime to new. Rather blatant prop- 
aganda. 6-22-37 
(A) Fairly good (Y) (C) Doubtful value 


Last Train from Madrid (Gilbert Roland, K. 
Morley, D. Lamour)(Para) Tense, suspenseful, 
propagandaless melodrama about assorted ch ir- 
acters scheming, lying and killing to obtain 
coveted pass out of besieged Madrid. Violent, 
unimpressive, little character value, and with 
some feeble acting and humor 6-29-37 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


League of Frightened Men (Walter Connolly, 
Lionel Stander)(Col) Good detective puzzle, 
needing no hokum and little violence, with Con- 
nolly masterful as super-detective, Stander rea- 
sonably funny, and villain beautifully concealed 
to the end. Well acted, original plot, and ac- 
tion concentrated on business in hand. 6-29-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y)Good Thriller (C)Mature 


Life of Emile Zola, The (Muni, Schildkraut, 
and fine cast) (Col.) Stirring biographical 
film, authentically mounted, true in essentia 

fictionized as to detail. Muni superb in tit « 


role, Schildkraut’s Dreyfuss impressive. Some 
minor flaws in make-up that hardly detract 
from moving, human, dramatic values. 8-31-37 
(A; and (Y) Excellent C) Mature 


Life of the Party (Gene Raymond, Harriet 
Hilliard) (RKO) Ridiculous title for large 

ridiculous musical-farce-comeds with frivol- 
ous plot of hero chasing heroine who is chas- 
ing career, a pretended ‘‘mar 
tion,” to accompaniment of 

specialties of Penner, Park ark 
(Ai Depends on taste (Y) If it amuses (C) Ne 


nd-wife situa- 





and comic 


Q- 








Love In a Bungalow Nan Grey, Kent Tay- 


niv Light, breezy romantic comedy 
with too much talk slowing up action. Letter 
written by heroine, hostess in charming model 
bungalow, and whimsical hero, wins prize in 
most-happily-married couple contest and lead 
to amusing complications 8-31-37 
A)Ordinary (Y)Passable (C)Little interest 
Love Under Fire Don Ameche, Lore 
Young) (Fox) Dull argely incoherent con- 
glomeration of Spanish Revolution, romanc« 
ewel thefts, chases, captures and escapes by 
assorted characters jorrah Minnevitch and 
his gang merely adding to the general con- 
ion. E. E. Clive amusing 8-24-3 


(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Doubtful interest 


Make a Wish (Bobby Breer B. Rathbone 


Marian Claire ) (RKO) Entertaining and 
pleasant musical picture with tunes part of 
plot. Natural role for jobby, and Rathbone 
engaging as composer in love with singer- 
heroine, mother of his little pal. Wholesome 
cenes of boys’ camp life add much. 8-31-37 


(A) Enjoyable (Y) Good (C) Very good 


Man in Blue, The (Edward Ellis, Nan Grey) 
(Univ.) Fine character study by Ellis as hon- 
est “cop’’, trying to save boy of crooked her- 
edity from going wrong in erooked environ- 
ment. Rest is ordinary melodrama, with crooks 
made entirely too engaging to be wholesome 
for youngsters. 6-29-37 


(A) Perhaps (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Married Before Breakfast (Robt. Young, F. 
Rice) (MGM) Silly, preposterous farce, with 
hero an irresponsible playboy disliking work 
Sells invention and wishes to share good for- 
tune with others. Helping heroine get married 
leads to hectic escapades involving gangsters 
stolen cars, wrecks and police. 7-13-37 
(A) Stupid (Y-C) No value 


Marry the Girl (Mary Boland, F. McHugh, H. 
Herbert) (War.) Nonsensical, confused comedy. 
Crazy characters try to manage newspaper 
syndicate and family troubles. After chaotic 
session in insane asylum and gangster intru- 
sion, difficulties are ironed out. Sometimes 
funny but decidedly too absurd. 8-31-37 
(A) Waste of time (Y) Poor (C) No 


Meet The Missus (Victor Moore, Helen Broder- 
ick)(RKO) Intended as satirical farce on the 
prize-contest racket, and the susceptibility of 
the public to same. Henpecked husband herv 
does the housework which helps wife win. Ex- 
pert Moore-Broderick team wasted on stuff 
more silly than subtle. 6-22-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Perhaps amusing 


Midnight Madonna (W. William, E. Ellis, 
¢. Clancy)(Para.) Framed testimony against 
virtuous heroine gives child to worthless ex- 
husband, till gambler-hero’s sensational expose 
of perjury wins reversal of court’s decision. 
Artificial concoction, with Ellis’ role and “Shir- 
ley Temple-like’’ Kitty chief interests. 7-6-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 





Motor Madness (Allen Brook, Rosalind Keith) 
(Columbia) Impetuous young hero, allowed to 
drive new model outboard-motor racer and in 
love with builder’s daughter, must needs go 
carousing on gambling ship and punching many 
jaws the night before great race. Second-rate 





in plot, cast, and thrills 6-15-37 
(A) Mediocre Y) Poor (C) No 
Mountain Music (Bob Burns, Martha Raye) 
(Para.) Rube comedy of the craziest, with 
elementary slapstick supposedly on hill-billy 
life, but characters and action are burlesqued 
intil they become meaningless. Many laughs in 
a mass of absurdit At least job does not 
play his “‘bazook-"’' 6-22-27 
A) Stupid (Y) « Laughable but inane 


Mr. Dodd Takes the Air (Kenny Baker, Frank 
McHugh, A. Brady) (Warner) Farce comedy 








of ittle worth, parts amusing, but mostly 
far-fetched, silly, unconvincing and even dis- 
tasteful in situations and characters. Hero’s 
personality and voice compensate for 
general] preposterous action 8-17-37 
A Hardly (Y) and (C Perhaps 
Night of Mystery Patterson, R. Karnes 
Para Mediocre ininteresting filming of 
ear Van Dine murder tale Three murders 
in household before the famou Phil 

Var ean solve the mystery Poor direction 
nfused situations gical characterizatior 
make it dull stuff 7-13-37 
A) Mediocre Y) Better not C) Ne 
Nightingale, The I ar fu color pars« 
Er I tit Amk mp le r necing real 
acted, beautiful anu grim by tur of 

I n ind try t inder Czar Obviou 

nda Marred | ow tempo, over-] 
d r nd n ick f crudity, 1 
te and a ird G musk ound, 6-29-37 
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New Faces of 1937 (Penner, Berle, et al) 
(RKO) Hilarious, crazy backstage story con- 
cerning production of a show crooked producer 
tries to ruin. Nonsensical dialog and antics 
by assorted comics, free from vulgarity, some 
clever skits and ensembles, and very funny 
at times 7-6-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y-C) Probably amusing 


North of the Rio Grande (Bill Boyd) (RKO) 
Fair Western in Hopalong series. He exposes 
lawless element responsible for young broth- 
er’s death and the villainy of head of catti2 
rustling gang posing as respected citizen. Ex- 
citing pursuits, gun play and hectic chase 
after runaway train as climax. 8-31-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Good but exciting 


Oh Doctor (Edward E. Horton) (Univ.) 
Crazy farce about crooks trying to swindle 
rich hero who imagines himself mortally ill 
with complications of diseases. Heroine 
comes in as nurse and transforms him. Only 
feature, Horton’s unique comedy work as the 
hero. 7-18-37 
(A) Hardly (Y-C) Fairly amusing 


On Again, Off Again (Wheeler and Woolsey) 
(RKO) Usual preposterous nonsense stuff and 
hokum by pair as brainless partners in suc- 
cessful pill business. Incessant fighting leads 
to contest, loser of which becomes valet to 
other. Provoke a feeble laugh occasionally but 
mostly very tiresome. 9-7-37 
(A) Stupid (Y) and (Cj) Poor 


One Mile From Heaven (Claire Trevor, Sally 
Blaine) (Fox) Highly incredible farce-melo- 
drama mixture, with super-clever reporter 
heroine solving puzzling claim of mullato girl 
to white child. Some appealing action and 
comedy, Fredi Washington’s fine acting, and 
Bill Robinson compensating factors. 8-24-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Outeasts of Poker Flat (P. Foster, J. Muir, 
V. Weidler) (RKO) Lusty, lively melodrama 
based on Bret Harte stories of Gold Rush days. 
Drinking, shootings, and child poker player in 
hero’s gambling house! But minister, school- 
teacher-heroine and vigilantes bring law and 
order and drive out gamblers. 7-6-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Outlaws of the Orient (Jack Holt, Mae Clarke) 
(Col.) Again Jack is the super-man, of an oil 
company this time, hindered in developing oil 
field in China by double-crossing bandit gen- 
eral and gang, who are finally eliminated in 
lively exchange of gun fire. Elementary 
melodrama. 8-31-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Parnell (Clark Gable, Myrna Loy) (MGM) Dra- 
matic story of fiery Irish patriot whose cause 
for home rule meetes defeat when scandal 
breaks over his love for married woman, Im- 
pressively set and marked character interest 
but film weakened by Gable’s lack of fire and 
excess dialog, which thing out pictorial value 
and content. 6-22-87 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Pick a Star (Patsy Kelly, Jack Haley, Rosina 
Lawrence) (MGM) Nonsense comedy of coun- 
try girl with prize-winning voice crashing 
Hollywood. Burlesqued ‘“‘star’’ has improper de- 
signs upon her, but finally helps to success. 
Feeble romance, flimsy characters eked out by 
laughable inserts of Laurel and Hardy. 6-15-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Reported Missing (Wm. Gargan, Jean Rog- 
planes in flight, kills pilots, robs passengers. 
ers) (Univ.) Preposterous thriller built around 
air travel. Puzzling aspects of several plane 
crashes lead to investigation and grim climax 
exposing brutal aviator-killer who boards 
jumps to safety while planes crash. 8-31-37 
(A) and (Y) Good of kind (C) Deubtful value 


Riding on Air (Joe E. Brown, Guy Kibbe) 
(RKO) Hilarious, clean comedy with usual 
funny Brown antics. He wins radio contest, 
gets into trouble with his girl and community 
through slick stock promoter, but becomes hero 
when he captures smugglers and proves worth 
of airplane invention. Thrilling flying. 8-24-37 
(A) and (Y) Amusing (C) Good 


Road Back, The (R. Cromwell, John King, 
et al.) (Univ.) Notable production, stirringly, 
impressively depicting futility, horror and 
tragic by-products of war. Unfortunately, ill- 
conceived buffoonery and slapstick blur the im- 
pelling poignancy of author’s theme—the mal- 
adjustment of soldiers to civilian life. 8-38-37 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) Not for them 


Roaring Timber (Jack Holt, Grace Bradley) 
(Columbia) Melodrama with time-worn theme. 
Hard-working hero, a lumber-boss, overcomes 
all obstacles, despite heavy villainy, to meet 
dead line date set by contract. Some Jove y 
scenery and interesting glimpses of logging 
yperations, but elementary stuff. 8-3-37 
A) Mediocre (Y) Poor (C) No 
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Saratoga (Jean Harlow, Clark Gable) (MGM) 
Credible, well-acted romantic racetrack story, 
with good comedy. Gay, scheming bookmaker- 
hero and stubborn heroine in love but wrangle 
incessantly and try to outsmart each other until 
misunderstandings are cleared up. Some sex 
touches crudely, needlessly lugged in. 7-27-37 
(A) Fairly amus. (Y) Better not (C) Unsuitab e 


San Quentin (Pat O’Brien, Ann Sheridan) 
(Warner) Army-hero, appointed prison yard 
captain to replace brutal predecessor, tries 
policy of fairness and understanding in han- 
dling of men, but double dealing starts trouble, 
leading to grim climax. Fairly interesting, 
strong in spots; not always convincing. 8-3-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


She Had to Eat (Jack Haley, Rochelle Hudson) 
(Fox) Light, inane farce with crazy, crooked 
and weak characters—a crazy millionaire who 
forgets people when sober, a professional gold 
digger heroine, and an incredibly naive hero 
whose resemblance to escaped convict gets him 
mixed up with gangsters and police. 7-20-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


She's No Lady (Ann Dvorak, John Trent) 
(Para.) Inane, monotonous concoction, combin- 
ing romance and crook melodrama. Hero and 
heroine indulge in heavily whimsical dialog 
that is both unconvincing and trying. Action 
lumbers along to rather stupid climax, involv- 
ing a chase after necklace. 9-14-37 
(A) -and (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Singing Marine, The (Dick Powell, Doris 
Weston)(Warner) Light, gay, tuneful story. 
Marine tries out for radio on his furlough and 
his immediate big success goes to his head, 
causing plenty of trouble with his girl, his bud- 
dies and superior officers. Some amusing com- 
edy by Hugh Herbert. 7-6-37 
(A)Fair of kind (Y)Prob. gd. (C)If it interests 


Slave Ship (W. Baxter, W. Beery, Eliz. Al- 
lan)(Fox) Powerful, grim, vivid drama of slave 
trading before Civil War. Cruel, unscrupulous 
crew mutinies when captain tries to quit busi- 
ness for love of his wife, and wholesale killings 
result Well acted and directed, fine photog- 
raphy, but too brutal and violent. 7-20-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y)Too strong (C) Decidedly not 


Slim (Hy. Fonda, Pat O’Brien, M. Lindsay) 
(War.) Realistic, convincing drama deas wit 
heroism and devotion to duty of linemen who 
work on high tension power lines. Human 
characters, notab'e photography, thrilling, sus- 
penseful climax. Little romance, deep friendship 
of two men are appealing elements 7-21-31 
(A-Y) Interesting (C) Too thrilling 


Song of the City (M. Lindsay, Jeffery Dean) 
(MGM) Rather pleasing portrayal of simp-e 
home life of Italian family in San Francisco 
fishing colony with whom poor but socialite 
hero lives after they rescue him from sea, 
and where he finds new life and love. Good 
photography and atmosphere. 7-6-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Probably good (C) Little interest 


Song of Happiness (Russian, English Titles) 
(Amkino) Slow, dragging, largely naive story 
of how benign, paternal Sovietism trains art tal- 
lent and sends it back to work gloriously among 
those whence it came. Obvious, sentimental 
propaganda. Earthy people made glamorous, 
supposedly. Thin plot, crude, tiresome. 7-20-37 


(A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 


Souls at Sea (Gary Cooper, Geo. Raft, Frances 
Dee)(Para.) Strong, colorful, absorbing melo- 
drama inspired by century-old sea disaster in 
days of slave trade. Impressively set, costumed, 
directed, acted, beautifully photographed. Es- 
sentially tragic situation, but not prolonged 
or overdone. 9-14-37 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Too strong (C) No 


Stella Dallas (Stanwyck, Ann Shirley, J. 
Boles) (MGM) Excellent sound version of 
famous sentimental silent of years ago. Shir- 
ley notable as daughter; Stanwyck highly ef- 
fective as crude, blatant mother who does 
eourageous sacrifice for child. Some unneces- 
sary exaggerations, but whole notable. 8-17-37 
(A) Very fine of kind (Y)-(C) Good but sad 


Sweetheart of the Navy (Cecilia Parker, Eric 
Linden) (Grand Nat'l) Exceedingly dull, poor- 
ly directed and acted film, the wooden little 
heroine being particularly distressing as hos- 
tess of nightclub catering to sailors. Prize- 
fighting and romantic elements ensue as action 
limps painfully along to finish. 8-10-37 
(A) Stupid (Y) Poor (C) Poor 





Super Sleuth (Jack Oakie, Ann Sothern) 
(RKO) Farcical mystery with audience know- 
ing identity of killer at start. Conceited, dumb 
movie-detective-hero tries to detect his would-be 
assassin in real life by screen methods and by 
sheer luck captures him after much nonsensica! 
sleanetick doings in fantastic museum. 7-27-"~ 
(A) Dep. on taste (Y)Prob. funny (C) Better not 














Talent Scout (Donald Woods, Jeanne Madden) 
(War.) Little heroine, “‘discovered’’ by breezy 
self-confident studio scout, fails in screen test, 
but his artful scheming wins second chance and 
recognition of talent. Fairly amusing bur- 
lesque of Hollywood, and with elementary but 
wholesome romantic angle. 7-27-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fairly good (C) No interest 


Talk of the Devil (Sally Eilers, Ricardo Cor- 
tez)(Gau-Brit) Starts out interestingly, with 
real character interest, then drags out dully 
with much talk, little action, through a suicide 
and attempted murder to unconvincing, melo- 
dramatic finish. Neither characterizations nor 
situations are very credible. 7-20-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


That I May Live( Rochelle Hudson, Robt. Kent) 
(Fox) Weak ex-convict hero wants to reform 
but old gang force him into bank robbery and 
pin a murder on him. Escapes and builds new 
life with fine wife and loyal friend, who trap 
gang, clearing hero. Some homely little touches 
but story illogical and unconvircine. R-22-27 


(A) Mediocre (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


The Tenth Man (English cast) (G-B) Strong 
unscrupulous hero wins seat in English Parlia- 
ment, rides rough-shod over all, and even 
flaunts amours in own home before his wife. 
Embezzles to promote fake mine, is caught, 
and commits suicide just as mine yields un- 
expected gold. Lacks appealing quality. 6-15-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


There Goes My Girl (Gene Raymond, Ann 
Sothern) (RKO) Another lively “‘newspaper’”’ 
melodrama of love, murder, bawled dialog and 
general boorishness. Burlesque city-editor fights 
marriage of hero and heroine, rival reporters. 
Loving pair wrangle in public. Her fist fells 
busky men, etc. Frantic and absurd film. 6-15-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)(C) Doubtful value 


Thin Ice (Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power)(Fox) 
Elementary little plot about romance of in- 
cognito prince and little skating instructress, 
but decidedly worth while for Sonja’s charm 
and incomparable skating, delightful ice bal- 
lets, Alpine scenery. Joan Davis’ antics serve 
merely as undesirable interruptions. 9-7-37 
(A) Good (Y) Very good (C) Goed 


Think Fast, Mr. Moto (Peter Lorre, Virginia 
Field)(Fox) Rather diverting, fairly credible 
mystery melodrama. Interesting settings, excit- 
ing ‘action, grim at times, tense climmax as 
jewel and opium smugglers are finally trapped 
in. Shanghai. Lorre’s effective, highly suspense- 
ful role an interesting departure. 9-14-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Exciting (C) No 


Thirteen, The (Russian cast, English titles) 
Stirring, absorbing drama of heroism based on 
actual incident. Group of demobilized Soviet 
soldiers, commander and wife, attacked at 
oasis by bandits, hold them off until troops 
come to rescue lone survivor. Superb desert 
photography, fine acting. 9-14-37 
(A) Impressive (Y) Good (C) Too exciting 


Toast of New York, The (E. Arnold, C. Grant, 
Oakie) (RKO) Lively, highly fictionized and 
romanticised history of Fisk’s manipulation of 
men and stock markets, and rise to financial 
power in post-civil-war days, the good-natured, 
swashbuckling, ruthless hero reaping ruin and 
death in final audacious scheme. 8-10-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Topper (Constance Bennett, C. Grant, Roland 
Young) (MGM) Hilarious, well-acted, sopliisti- 
cated,preposterous fantasy, with clever trick 
photography to carry out preternatural theme 
of gay, irresponsible pair whose whimsies are 
continued by their spirits after car crash. A 
novelty, over-long, overdone in spots. 8-3-37 
(A) Amusing of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Two of Us (Jack Hulbert, Gina Malo) (Gau- 
mont British) Broad English farce of choppy 
action and interpolated song and dance se- 
quences. Impecunious, glib-tongued waiter 
crashes exclusive London “‘party,” his impress- 
ive impertinence creates chain of highly in- 
credible, fairly amusing developments. 8-10-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Doubtful interest 


Tundra (Expedition picture) (Norman Dawn) 
Amazingly fine and striking photography of 
actual Alaska, its landscape, mountains, bergs, 
fauna and flora, and the adorable doings of two 
bear cubs. The attempted adventure “story” is 
naively artificial and often preposterous weak 
drama in splendid settines. 6-15-37 
(A) Unusual (Y)(C) Mestly very good 





Under the Red Robe (Raymond Massey, Con- 
rad Veidt, Annabella) (Fox) Mostly interesting 
English version of famous romantic novel of 
Richelieu and the Huguenots. The too mature 
Veidt does romantic role rather heavily, and 
charming Annabella’s English is none too clear, 
but Massey’s Richelieu compensates. 6-15-37 
(A)(Y) Very goed 


(C) Little interest 
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U.S.S.R.-1937 (Amkino) Lengthy compilation 
glorifying Soviet achievements in industry, 
arts and crafts, farming, sports and athletics, 
ete. Tedious shots of preparations for round- 
the-world flight. Poor photography and sound. 
Concludes with elaborate festival of games, 
dances, stunts, etc. 8-17-37 
(A) and (Y) If it interests (C) No interest 


Varsity Show (Dick Powell, Fred Waring) 
(War.) Above average college musical, peppy, 
amusing, smoothly done. Substantial little 
story concerns students’ difficulties in putting 
on show due to faculty interference, so trans- 
fer it to New York to help hero-producer. 
Effective spectacles, pleasing cast. 9-7-37 
(A) Good (Y) Entertaining (C) If it interests 


Venus Makes Trouble (James Dunn, Patricia 
Ellis)(Columbia) Incessant talk and little else 
in story of glib-tongued super-salesman hero 
who achieves sensational success as merchan- 
dising expert. In preposterous climax he talks 
himself out of grand jury indictment. Ele- 
mentary unconvincing stuff. 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Little int. or value (C) No 


Wee Willie Winkie (Shirley Temple, V. Mc- 
Laglen)(Fox) Little Shirley at her best in Kip- 
ling story a tered to fit. Delightful, appeaiing 
little girl action throughout. Mature surround- 
ings and situations, of course, with some vio- 
lence, pathos, tense moments, and improbable 
but pleasing climax. 7-27-37 
(A) Very good (Y) Excellent (C) Mostly good 


Westbound Limited( Lyle Talbott, Polly Rowles) 
(Uni.)Elementary melodrama about embittered 
telegrapher-hero, who flees unjust prison sen- 
tence for neglect of duty, following train wreck, 
alternately tramps and works, till circum- 
stances provide opportunity for vindication. 
Some character interest and value. 8-24-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Fair 


When Thief Meets Thief (D. Fairbanks, Va- 
lerie Hobson)(U.A.) Unpleasant mess of sordid 
situations and characters. Bootlegger-burglar 
hero first seduces and then falls in love with 
intended victim—-golddigging fiancee of hero’s 
treacherous ex-pal. Then reformation, complii- 
eations, killing ard wholesale perjury. 7-6-37 
(A) Unpleasant (Y) No (C) No 


Wings Over Honolulu (Wendy Barrie, Ray 
Milland) (Univ.) Pleasant little romance, over- 
sticky and too playful at times, leads to rich 
heroine’s marriage to poor naval lieutenant. His 
duties and her loneliness bring not too ser- 
ious trouble and all ends well. U. S. Navy co- 
operated heavily. 6-29-37 


(A) Fair (Y) Probably good (C) No 


Wild Money (FE. E. Horton, Lynne Overman) 
(Para.) Rather different and well told news- 
paper story with amusing comedy and much 
character interest. Fine performance by Hor- 
ton as penny-pinching auditor on paper who 
is thrust into reporter’s job in kidnapping 
ease; proves his efficiency, heroism. 8-3-37 
(A) Amusing (Y) Good (C) Prob. Amusing 


Wine, Women and Horses (Barton MacLane) 
(War.) Gambler-hero tries to reform to please 
wife, succeeds intermittently. Unhappy situa- 
tion for both finally solved by wife turning 
to former sweetheart and hero to marriage 
with more adventuresome girl. Undistinguished 
film with misleading ethics. 9-7-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Better not (C) No 


Woman Chases Man (Miriam Hopkins. Joel 
McCrea) (MGM) Fast, furious, flippant farce 
with clever dialog, combining hilarious slap- 
stick, risque’ wisecrack. and suggestive situa- 
tions of dubious taste. Bibulous antics of hero 
and heroine add “humor’’. Crazy climax in a 
tree! Box office ethics. 6-15-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)(C) By no means 


You Can’t Beat Love (Preston Foster, Joan 
Fontaine) (RKO) Well-acted trivia. Wealthy 
play-boy hero digs ditches in top hat and tails, 
indulges in other whimsies on ‘dares’, includ- 
ing running for mayor. Exposes crooked hench- 
men of honest incumbent, then graciously with- 
draws s» latter may be re-elected. &-3-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful interest 


You Can’t Buy Luck (Onslow Stevens, Helen 
Mack) (RKO) Lives fairly up to title, but 
agreeable little romance is marred by heavy 
villainy, resulting in hero’s conviction for 
murder of former inamorata. With aid of 
loyal little heroine he proves innocence and 
traps the real killer. 7-20-37 
(A) Fair (Y) Better not (C) No 





You Can’t Have Everything (Alice Faye, D 
Ameche) (Fox) Lively, pretentious musica! 
Vast array of singing, dancing, Jazz-band 
“acts,”” Ritz Bros. sound and fury throughout 
Plot in current ‘“‘mode’”—hero as engaging 
inebriate involved with crude vulgarian wh 
causes trouble when hero finds romance. 8-17-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (Cc) N 
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NEWS AND NOTES Being brief notations om 


f f o . . i 
significant dogs and events in the vied field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





Producers and Educators Cooperate 
On Film Project 

A highlight of the Detroit convention of ihe Na 
tional Education Association last June was the signifi 
cant announcement made by Dr. Mark A. May, 
director of the institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University, that the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America will furnish film material 
to the school field, to be evaluated by educators. 

The Hays organization has set up headquarters at 
1600 Broadway, New York, for a group of educators 
Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, RKO, Twentieth Cen 
tury-Fox and Educational, United 
and Warner Brothers. 


reviewing all non-current short subjects of 


Universal 
15.000 short 
subjects have been produced by these companies sinc 


\rtists, 
Approximately 
the beginning of sound pictures. Of this number 
some 2,000 films were selected for 
the educational 
for school use. 


viewing by 
likely 

selected films were 
physical biologi 
cal sciences, physical education, elementary education, 


group as being the most 
These 
music, sciences, 


classified under 


and social science. The 50 films yet to be examined 
come under this last group, which comprises the great 
est number of films of any of the classifications. Ap 
proximately 1000 films have been approved so fai 
by the 70 educators and these will be edited to con 
form to educational needs. 

With the analysis completed, the next step will b 
the consideration of the distribution problem. In ad 
dition, a board of educators proposes to advise the 


producer-distributors on new production of films for 


schools. 

A $75,000 Rockefeller and a $50,000 Hayes organi 
zation appropriation is paying for an exploration of 
the field. 


Berkeley Summer Film Exhibit 


A new type of educational film exhibit, staged 


experimentally by the University of California Exten 
sion Division. for teachers and school officials attend 
ing Summer Session at Berkeley, has been highly) 
, 


successful and will probably become an annual affair 


according to Boyd R. Rakestraw, head of the Exten 
sion Division's Department of Visual Instruction. 

1 
h 


Instead of restricting the exhibit to t 
educational films, as has been done on the 


e showing of 
Jerkeley 
campus in the past years, the Department of Visual 
Instruction this year requested the manufacturers of 
projection equipment and motion picture cameras to 
send representatives and exhibits. Each exhibitor was 
given the opportunity to demonstrate his equipment 
in a two-hour showing of educational films in one of 
the University’s large auditoriums. In a lobby out 
side the auditorium exhibitors were given displa 


space, so that visitors could inspect at close range 





number of types of projectors and cameras. During 
the five afternoons of the exhibit, 37 educational 
films, furnished by the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, were shown to over a thousand visitors. 

The objectives of the exhibit were: first. to enable 
educators to “preview” a variety of educational films 
and to learn about this tool of education; second, to 
enable teachers and administrators unfamiliar with 
school projection equipment to determine which types 
of equipment would meet the teaching and budgetary 
requirements of their schools, 

The success of the exhibit amply warrants its estab- 
lishment as an annual summer session feature, Rake- 
straw believes, and plans are now being made for a 
repeat performance in the summer of 1938. 


Summer Conference Held in Missouri 


A conference on the use of visual aids in secondary 
schools was held on July 20 and 21, at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

The following topics were discussed by members of 
the faculty: Problems Involved in the Use of Visual 
Equipment in Teaching, The Place of Visual Aids in 
the General Teaching Program, An Example of the 
Use of Visual Aids in the Teaching of Geography, 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Physics, The Use of 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Classical Languages. 

Demonstrations of various types of visual aids and 
equipment were also given. A demonstration lesson, 
Teaching Dental Hygiene Through the Use of Motion 
Pictures, using the advanced unit in the fourth and 
fifth grades of the University Elementary School, was 
one of the program’s highlights. 


Audio-Visual Education Conference in Atlanta 


\ statewide conference on the use of the radio 
and the motion picture in Education will be held in 
\tlanta Friday and Saturday October 15 and 16. The 
\udio-Visual Education Association has prepared an 
excellent program including addresses by men and 
women of national reputation and recognized leader- 
ship in these fields as well as superintendents, prin- 
pals and teachers in the colleges and in both urban 
and rural schools, and leaders in religious education 
in Georgia and other states who have successfully 
utilized these modern teaching tools in classroom, lab- 
oratory and auditorium, 

The October conference should be of great inter- 
est and benefit also to members of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations civic clubs, religious education agencies and 
other organizations interested in the effective use of 
the latest developments in the audio-visual field, and 
it is expected a large number of officials and other ed- 
ucational leaders from all sections of Georgia and ad- 


joining states will attend. 
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In connection with the conference, demonstrations 
of the use of improved audio-visual aids will be given, 
a tour of Atlanta’s several broadcasting stations will 
be made, methods of using the radio and the motion 
picture films in teaching and developing appreciation 
in music, health, current events, spoken English and 
other subjects, and in the conservation of resources, 
both natural and social, will be presented. New ed- 
ucational motion picture films will be shown, and the 
latest audio-visual equipment and materials will be ex- 
hibited. 


Micro-Photography to Preserve Valuable Material 

The American Documentation Institute has been in- 
corporated on behalf of leading national scholarly, 
scientific and informational societies to develop and 
operate facilities that are expected to promote research 
and knowledge in various intellectual fields. A first 
objective of the new organization will be to develop 
and apply the new technique of microphotography to 
library, scholarly, scientific and other material. The 
board of trustees elected consists of: Dr. Robert C. 
Binkley, Western Reserve University; Dr. Solon J. 
suck, Director of Publications, National Archives; 
Watson Davis, Director, Science Service; Dr. James 
Thayer Gerould, Librarian, Princeton University Li- 
brary; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council. 

Such a national organization was foreseen as an out- 
come of Science Service’s documentation activities 
when they were begun in July, 1935, implemented with 
grants from the Chemical Foundation and conducted 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Naval Medical 
School, the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
the Bureau of the Census, the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Library of Congress and other agencies. 

Bibliofilm Service has been conducted by Science 
Service in cooperation with the Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as a service to research 
workers, and auxiliary publication through microfilm 
has been conducted by cooperation with leading 
scholarly and scientific journals. In the first years of 
its operation this service shot almost one-third of a 
million pages. Science Service’s documentation ac- 
tivities will be transferred to the new American Docu- 
mentation Institute. 


Annual DeVry Conference Report 

The Seventh Annual Session of the National Con- 
ference on Visual Education and Film Exhibition, 
sponsored by Herman A. DeVry, Inc., was given in 
Chicago, June 21-24, 1937, at the Francis W. Parker 
School. The Conference attracted a large assemblage 
of nationally-known and prominent educators, school 
officials, superintendents and _ principals. 

One of the most important features of the Confer- 
ence was the close co-ordination of educators with in- 
dustrials, who furnished a number of excellent films 
which were adapted to school curricula. Also exhib- 
ited, were outstanding films produced during the cur- 
rent year by visual heads of various institutions, and 
explanations of methods of producing these films were 
given before the Conference audiences. Among films 
in this class were a color film on Mexico which gave 
\ztec civilization ; The King’s 





unusual views of ancient 
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Diary and Spinning Spokes, two amateur films from a 
Milwaukee high school, the U. S. Department of the 
Interior's motion picture. The Price of Progress, and 
a number of 
other out- 
standing 
educa- 
tional film 
successes, 
The pro- 
gram was 
spiced with 
=< <¢ ¢€ ] 
ent lectures 
on the use 
of Visual 
Educa- 
tion and its 
co - ordina- 
tion with 
school sys- 
tems by such 
authorities as Professor L. W. Cochrane, Director 
Visual Education Service, University of lowa; Supt. 
\W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. Alma B. Rogers, 


Director, Visual Education, St. Louis Co. Schools, and 


Francis W. Parker School 


many others. 

One of the most important features of the 1937 
Session was the election of the Conference Council, 
headed by Mr, A. P. Hollis, who has long been known 
in educational circles as an outstanding authority on 
Visual Instruction; L. \W. Cochrane, Director, Visual 
Education Service, University of lowa; L. A. Haw- 
kins, International Harvester Co.: Mrs, W. H. Ross, 
State Chairman, Visual Education, Congress of Par- 
ent-Teachers; Miss Amelia Meissner, Curator, Edu- 
cational Museum, St. Louis Public Schools. This Coun- 
cil has already begun its work towards formulation 
of aggressive plans for future Conferences. 


Films and International Understanding 


The latest Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education states that Mr. M. J. Russell Orr, of the 
Central Information Bureau of Educational Films 
(London), and Professor George Green, of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, have developed a project for 
the production of educational films specially planned 
to serve the cause of international understanding. As 
a start they are concentrating on the production of 
films not exceeding three reels in length and portray- 
ing sympathetically the cultural life of various coun- 
tries. The first of these, dealing with life in Holland. 
was produced in co-operation with the National Edu- 
cational Film Institute of Holland. Their second pro- 
duction, “Living In Wales,” will show in a similar man- 
ner its customs and mode of life and its aspirations, 
together with the reasons which make its people both 
different from and similar to peoples of other coun- 
tries. They believe that full understanding on these 
lines is the best way to promote international sympa- 
thy and they hope to be able to deal with each country 
in turn. It is expected that these films will be shown 
both at the public cinemas and in schools throughout 


the world 
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Getting Ready for Winter -- In 


By ANN GALE 
Reco an birds and insects all prepare tor winter in 


ways that children in the primary grades can observe 
These various ways of getting ready for winter make 
interesting material for science stories. The six pictures may 
be traced on slides as the basis for science stories on getting 
ready for winter 
1. Wild geese are migrating south for the winter keeping 
their wedge formation just like airplanes in v formation, Their 
honking is heard in October. 2. The Oriole has changed his 
attractive black and white suit shown in the upper part of the 
slide to a duller streaked traveling suit. He needs protection 
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type 
hand- 
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medium lead 
pencil. Col- V7 
by Spe- 

cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 


tained by 
blendin g x 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one third 
inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
> slide The 


slide is read- 


ily cleaned 

with soap or 

— washing 
[ 


powder 
recéetveée a 


picture. 
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Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


ior his winter trip to Brazil which starts in August or Sep- 
icmber. 3. This Chipmunk is carrying corn and nuts to his 
storehouse so that he will have food when he goes into his nest 
in October for his winter sleep. 4. The Bear is looking for a 
ice hollow tree or cave to climb into for his winter hiberna- 
tion. 5. The White Tailed deer is changing his red-brown coat 
for a grey one which will be less conspicuous in the leafless 
woods. 6. The larva of the Tiger Swallow-tail butterfly is 
stretching a web across the hollow of a leaf for his winter 
bed. Next spring he will wake up and come out a Tiger Swal- 
low-tail like the one in the top of the picture. 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





The School Executive (56: 412-413, June, 37) 
“For Users of the Sound Film,” by Mary Louise 
Israel and Mary-Clint Irion. 

Although this article is largely a review of Doc- 
tor Brunstetter’s book, “How to Use the Educa- 
tional Sound Film”, the authors have enriched the 
thought content from the wealth of their own 
experience. “The sound film is not a mere supple- 
ment to school books, but is a student experience, 
basic for determining subject matter, and thus to 
modify curricula. It stimulates, adds to informa- 
tion, molds attitudes and appreciations. It over- 
comes the limitations of time, of space, and of 
reality. The unity of impressions received from 
the sound film is the closest approximation to re- 
ality which indirect experience can afford.” Mere 
observation is not enough for learning; the ex- 
tension and completion comes with thinking over, 
exploring, and verifying that which the film has 
presented. The motion picture must be placed 
in a dynamic learning situation. Perhaps the chief 
problem for the administrator is, “How to inte- 
grate the film with classroom teaching.” The film 
library does not need to be complete in its initia- 
tion, but should be added to in accordance with a 
changing curriculum and the attainment of skill 
in teaching with films. Five qualifications in an 
instructor after receiving training in visual teach- 
ing, are noted. 


Secondary Education, (6: 64-66, March, ’37) “A 
Cooperative Film Library for Schools”, by Paul G. 
Chandler, State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

Information that is much needed for the organiza- 
tion of local motion picture units, not in a city system, 
is here presented. Twenty years ago, the marvel of life 
manifestations and processes in their daily develop- 
ment, simulated on a screen, was hailed as a vivifying 
influence in education. Today, this educational ‘“‘giant”’ 
is scarcely found beyond the large cities and a few of 
the wealthier small districts. Many teachers have never 
seen an educational motion picture in classroom use. 
The difficulty is not in a lack of educational films, nor 
suitable projectors, but in the fact that a film frequent- 
ly is used for only a single class, once a year. A silent 
film costs twenty-four dollars, and a sound film costs 
forty-five dollars. If a school should buy silent films 
to use on this basis for four vears, the cost would be 
four thousand dollars. How the cooperative film li- 
brary plan is solving this difficulty in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, is fully presented in this article. 

Education (57: 486-489, April, ’37) “The Value 
of the Visual”, by Dorothy Park Latta, New York 
University. 

Visual Education is being dignified by the claim of 
the classical teachers, who say that they were in the 
forefront of this modern movement. Under the Serv- 


ice Bureau for Classical Teachers, the use of pictorial 
and graphic material has been spread all over the 
United States in striking contrast to the method pur- 
sued in European schools. “Whatever is being done 
elsewhere, we in the United States are convinced that 
at least a modicum of objects to see and touch is 
necessary for the vitalizing of our world.” While the 
science and manual training departments are being pro- 
vided with proper equipment, a special room with 
murals, furniture, museum cases, colorful and_ use- 
ful, should be provided for the classical studies. The 
book publishers are helping with colorful and whim- 
sical maps of the ancient world. The students, also, are 
making charts showing the debt our modern world 
owes to Rome, or are putting touches on murals. 
Models of a Roman theater are made, and plays, based 
on Latin or Greek themes, are presented with puppets 
in marionette theaters. Relief maps, towns, and battle 
plans are modeled of clay or plasterline on a glass- 
topped table. 

Visual educators will recognize the claims of our 
classical friends as well-founded and true. Come right 
into the fold. We only wonder why you have been 
so long in claiming kinship. 


School Management (6:239 et al, May ’37) “Edu- 
cational Sound Pictures in Public Education”, by 
N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia. 

A review is given of four significant experiments 
in the use of sound pictures, and reference is made to 
Brunstetter’s book on techniques of using these aids. 
More and more the school is reaching out and trying 
to bring reality to the child. The writer gives a most 
interesting and intimate account of his acquaintance 
with peoples acquired by means of the sound picture 
in comparison with acquaintance through actual visi- 
tation. 
counted for in these words: “The sound picture was 
All extraneous matter had 
the teach 
ing of the ways in which a certain people live. Every 
well-prepared educational sound picture . . . con- 


The superiority of the former means is ac- 


prepared with a purpose. 
been eliminated. There was one objective: 
J 


centrates, it delimits, it focuses attention, and it pro- 
vides compelling and yet pleasing opportunity for 
learning.” 
silent films will think that their case has been stated 


The reviewer is sure that producers of 


well for them, also. 
“Sound Systems for Schools”, by William  L. 
Moore and Librador K. Meola. (pp. 242-243 et al.) 
An exhaustive description of the installation of a 
sound system in a well-equipped school, exclusive of 
the sound motion picture reproduction, which is a sub- 
ject unto itself, will be helpful to many administrators. 


Michigan Education Journal (14:397 et al, April 
37) “Amateur Camera Vagabonds”, by Irene 
Reindel. 

Even if you are not an artist, you can _ portray 
Europe, when abroad, in all its life and color if you 
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RCA Sound Motion Picture Projector, PG-81 
...One of RCA’s complete line of Sound Motion 


Picture Projectors. Designed to give ample illu- 


mination in average rooms or large auditoriums. 
Equipped with the same RCA Photophone 
Rotary Stabilizer Soundhead used in nation’s 
leading motion picture houses. Assures high 
quality performance. 





Send for New Catalog 
“SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOL 

is i «6 booklet answers your 
me AT how RCA’s many 


ids will help Aaa 
No obligation. 


questions, 
Educational A 
school. Write now- 
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They semembet 


what they dee/ 


Teach more effectively... with this RCA 


equipment that makes every lesson live! 





To give life to any subject is to make it more inter- 
esting. That’s why leading educators in all parts of 
the country are enthusiastic about RCA teaching aids. 
For these products make every lesson live—give them 
that vibrant spark that stimulates student minds. 
Where there’s life there’s interest—and an interested 
pupil is one who learns! 

Two of RCA’s many teaching aids are shown here. 
You teach by sight and sound with the RCA Sound 
Motion Picture Projector, PG-81. And with an RCA 
Victor radio and record player sound is again used 
to great advantage. 

These products are well made and reliable. They 
bear the RCA trademark—long famous as the sign 
of the finest in radio and sound. Costs are remark- 
ably low. Our trained experts, familiar with school 
problems, will be glad to make recommendations, 
quote prices, for your school. No obligation. 





RCA Victor’s new, 1938 
radios and record players 
are the finest in the history 
of the company! Here is 
Model 811K, a world-wide 
radio with Electric Tuning, 
Straight-Line Dial, Sonic-Are 
Magic Voice and a host of 






other fine features. Ideal for 


é Ae. 
AAP TEEE AALS EP 
~ AS... 


classroom or auditorium use. 


ROA Vieloe Stvipd Sepuriee tor scnoo1s 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. > 





A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Reasons why 
HOLMES 162 PROJECTORS 


run films two or three times as long without sprocket 
hole damage — run quieter — need less service — can 


use more powerful lamps, including arc lamps. 


— 





REAR PICTURE SHUTTER 
Has been on Holmes Projectors 

since 1922 

BALL BEARINGS for long —— 
like and smooth running a 
INSTANT TENSION ADJUSTMENT 
OF PICTURE APERTURE — Abdso- 
lutely essential for pertect projection 
-“DECIMITTENT SPROCKET 
MOVEMENT No clew 
ALL SPROCKET § insures maximum 
film lite 
ALL SHAFT DRIVEN — No belts or 
cheins 
STRAIGHT SOUND APERTURE 
No sound drum. 
DIRECT BEAM OF LIGHT ON 
SOUND TRACK AND PHOTO CELL 

No prism or reflected light. 

HOLD BACK SPROCKET — Abso- 
lutely essential for perfect sound 
FILTERED SOUND SPROCKET 
Seme as used in theatre machines 
SHAFT DRIVEN TAKEUP _- Positive 
in action 

SPEEDOMETER No guesswork ebout 
proper speed 

EXCITER UNIT —- Adjustable in six 
40 directions. 

= LAMPHOUSE — Adjustable to 500, 750 
or 1000 Watt Lamps. 


it 


Bs 


4 


ait 


Pie 


~_~ 


No Other Pro- 
jector Has All 
Above Features 







Write for 
latest catalog 





HOLMES :s:.- PROJECTORS 


CHOICE OF PROFESSIONAL OPERATORS EVERYWHERE 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO., {813 Orchard St., Chicago 












The Educational Screen 


take both your still and motion picture cameras. M; 
Donald McGuire, a Detriot School Principal, has had 
much fun and valuable experience in this manner, says 
the writer. On one jaunt, he made “Irrigation” his 
secondary theme, and has used the resulting film in 
his science classes with much success. The writer re 
cords a thrill thus: “Behind the Shakespeare theatre, 
I happened to see the villagers dancing on the green. 
[ was mad with excitement and | crawled over, un 
der, and around hedges to get the best possible shots 
That was a happy day for me. I was as equally elated 
when I caught the German peasants in the Black For- 
est doing their folk dances in their picturesque cos- 
tumes.”” 


Sight and Sound (6:35-37, Spring ’37) “Teaching 
Physics with Films”, based on a lecture given by 
R. A. Watson Watt at the Royal Institution on 
Jan. 21, 1937. 

The use of five kinds of film lessons is described 
and illustrated. An abstract concept, the wave- 
form of sound, is made plain by the film, “How 
Talkies Talk” 
diagram are revealed in the film, “The Cathode 
Ray Oscillograph”, when the parts of the dissected 


The powerful artifices of animated 


oscillograph are labelled and used with chalk dia- 
grams. By animated diagram and model, time 
and space are concentrated. That which appears 
static and abstract is brought into the realm of 
visible activity by the use of the film, “The Story 
of a Disturbance.” Isobaric charts for short suc- 
cessive intervals during a day, when projected give 
an animated picture of the isobaric system. Sim- 
larly cloud formation views, projected with ac- 
celeration, integrate the whole process. <A _ forty 
foot length of film, “Storm over Europe,” repre- 
sents 30 seconds in the storm history of a conti- 
nent. “The diagrammatic film, ‘x+x=0’, is, to my 
mind, the fore-runner of a new epoch in education 
by film. .. I know of no method, no notation which 
could possibly compress into three and a_ half 
minutes the vivid impression which this film 
gives.” A description is included of the simplifi- 
cation of radio research by the use of three films. 


Building America: Conservation (2: No. 7, 1937) 
Published by the Society for Curriculum Study, 
Inc., New York 

We consider this one of the very best of this 
What is happen- 


ing to our land from wind and water erosion is 


series for the past two years. 


pictorially and graphically presented with such 
force as to alarm the citizen least aware of such 
despohiation. The tremendous depreciation in all 
vegetable products, where nature’s balance is not 
preserved, is vividly pictured. The steps in the 
transformation of the Great Plains from a Food 
Basket to a Dust Bowl is at once a lesson in civics 
and economics. Looking destruction in the face, 
we welcome the efforts of Uncle Sam, who has 
seen our imminent danger, and read with relief of 
the building of check dams, of terracing on farms 
and of contour cultivation. Forest fires have 
caused a vast amount of loss of lumber, and dam- 
e by floods, but nearly one hundred million trees 


70 
ag 
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have been planted annually for the last four years 
We are trying to preserve our wild Iife Stuart 
Chase is quoted as saying that our oil deposits 
will last only fifteen years. Our motto seems to 
be to drive hard and fast while it lasts. On 
chapter on the Tennessee Valley shows how a 
large geographical region may be made more pro 
ductive, and its natural resources conserved. 


The High School Journal (20: 188-193, May ‘37) 
“Use of Motion Pictures in Instruction”, by A, M 
Jordan. 

The eye as a sense organ is treated in a truly in 
spirational manner, facts, not ordinarily presented, 
being incorporated. Four methods by which the 
projector aids ocular activity are mentioned. Tests 
for the effect of the general film on factual infor 
mation and upon attitudes and emotions are re- 
counted with their findings. The silent classroom 
film in geography and history, and the sound film 
in general science and music are ranked according 
to well-known tests. The comparison of sound 
with silent film lessons showed a definite advant- 
age for the sound film. 


Two Book Reviews 


THe Avupio-VisuAL HANpbBOooK, by Ellsworth C. 
Dent. (160 pages) ($1.25, paper bound; $1.75 cloth 
bound) Published by The Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 1937. 

This book is a full and splendid treatise on _ all 
phases of audio-visual aids, and is designed for teach- 
ers, supervisors, and executives, as well as for stu 
dents of this subject. The movement having passed 
beyond the initial stage, since it is now being fostered 
by many leading governments, is justified by experi- 
mental evidence that is tersely presented in a form 
for ready reference. 

The first two sections of the handbook, comprising 
over a hundred pages, deal with the strictly silent 
visual aids to teaching. 
scriptive matter, and some very illuminating digests 


There is considerable de- 
of recorded results from the use of various visual 
aids in different combinations with other teaching 
material and methods. All the commonly used visual 
aids are discussed, in a clear and readable manner, 
with strict adherence to facts and authorities. 


Seven advantages of the school journey are men 


tioned, with two limitations. Excellent steps are de 
veloped in a technique for organizing and conducting 
a trip. 
maps, graphs, and the sand table are dealt with as to 


Plays and pageants, the school museum, charts. 


their unique possibilities and their limitations. The 
construction of one of our newer attractions, the elec 
tric map, is fully outlined and pictured. The sources 
of prints, and their mounting and filing are very fully 
considered. The stereograph, bringing closer to 
reality, perhaps, than our other aids, provides a prob 
lem in physical handling. Three full pages are de 
| 


voted to different ways of sensing the thire dimensiot 


without confusion in the classroom and without los 
of time to the pupil. The various materials for home 
made slides are given with directions for using thet 
Ways of using slides, and four points on how to lool 
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Leadership . 


in 16 MM 
SOUND-ON-FILM 

















Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., has built its rep- 
* utation on carefully selected films that are 
suitable for auditorium and classroom use. 


Instructional Subjects 


HISTORY 

LITERATURE 

ART 
ECONOMICS 
MUSIC 
NATURE STUDIES 
SCIENCES 
* TRAVELS AND CUSTOMS 
WORLD AFFAIRS 
SPORTS 


Outstanding Producers 


B. |. P. OF ENGLAND 
RKO — VAN BEUREN 
PATHE’ 
FOX 
MASCOT 
PATHE NEWS 
a MONOGRAM 


Unusual Productions 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
DRAKE THE PIRATE 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
LITTLE MEN 
HISTORY OF AVIATION 
WE, THE PEOPLE 
HIS DOUBLE LIFE 
{based on the book by 
Arnold Bennett, “Buried 
* Alive"). 





We have an outstanding series of 
RECESS PROGRAMS 
that are available on an attractive 
rental basis. Complete information up- 

on request. 








Send for detailed information regarding 
lease or rental rates, also Catalogue 8 
listing 500 educational and entertainment 
films. 


Note: a number of our sound 
subjects are available on silent 


16mm Film. 








Dept. E-9 
LTER O = 35 WEST 45TH ST. 
TLOHN NEW YORK 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





School-Produced Film Strips 


Editor's Note: After several years of research work in 
photography and development of pictures for projection, 
Mr. Marx has developed an inexpensive process for instruc- 
tion by means of photographs taken with the candid camera 
using 35mm motion picture film, and projected on small 
screens 

When Mr. Marx first investigated photography for pro- 
jection, it was expensive and required technical skill. The 
greatest difficulty encountered was the same as with general 
photography—under and over-exposure. The new process 
devised by Mr. Marx makes it possible to correct both of 
these difficulties. Much of the film processing equipment is 


of original design and was built by him in leisure time. 


Imost any subject can be photographed on econom- 
ical strips of film and then shown in the school. 
Different schools can cooperate by making their own 
film studies and exchanging them with other schools. 
In this way, teachers could specialize in that branch 
of a subject in which they are most skilled. The ex 
change of films would then provide the best possible 
course in visual education, combining the best points 
of all the teachers in the system. 


0 Complete 


FILM LIBRARY SERVICE 


i d 
For visual instruction an 





Enter ON-FILM 

= 

46MM SOUND-O 

” . tries, homes, 
rches, clubs, indus weil them- 
We invite chu niversities to lm library, 
schools Oo rehensive inment an 
of our comselected ossoeagen ays 


B 








By GUSTAVE H. MARX 


High School, Linden, N. J 


By means of the films, museum views, exhibits, 
travel scenes, and scientific apparatus can be projected 
before the entire class and easily explained because 
each member of a class may see it at the same time 
The picture does not move, so there is less eye strain, 
and it may be retained for discussion as long as de 
sired. The films are less expensive than ordinary 
motion picture films, the cost of a strip about five feet 
long being fifty cents. The projection equipment is 
likewise inexpensive and simple to operate. 

By this method material of recent local origin can 
be quickly and economically prepared for projection. 
For instance, a photograph of a pot stove which caused 
an explosion in Elizabeth was displayed a week later 
to our students, together with pictures of an exhibit 
prepared by the Elizabeth Fire Department, taken: to 
show the fatal results of improper installation and 
what should be done to avert a similar catastrophy. 

One Saturday a group of students from the Junior 
high school visited points of interest in New York; 
The Museum of Science and Industry and The Hay- 
den. Planetarium. The following week the children 
who visited these interesting places described to the 
others some of the outstanding exhibits which they se 
lected for the writer to photograph. By using this new 
method the field trip taken by the group has an in- 
finitely greater value than if there were just a trip 
for just the routine check up which ordinarily foliows 
such a trip. By permitting children to select the ex- 
hibits which appeal to them we may be assured of 
their interest. When we have the interest, we also have 
attention and under the guidance of a competent 
teacher a profitable lesson may be taught. The girls in 
the group were interested in the exhibit depicting the 
making of cloth when it was a home industry. The 
boys were interested in the machines which perform 
this task in the industrial plants. 

Mr. Bedrick of the junior high school made ex- 
cellent use of the school camera by taking it with 
him on a trip to West Point. As a result of his efforts 
the children he teaches have a much better under 
standing of this interesting place. They may see, 
on the screen, all of the interesting buildings, statues, 
and grounds. Their greatest interest was in the pic 
tures of the Cadets on parade. They may have seen 
some of these in the movies, but never before hav: 
they been able to have such an intimate contact wit! 
the distant points which they study. 

Newark Visual Department 

The Department of Visual Education in the New 
ark, New Jersey, schools has been merged with 
Board of Education Library, under the direction 
Marguerite Kirk, the librarian. 
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More Convenient 
for Classroom 


Use 





THE Model VA Spencer combination projec- 


tor, ideal for classroom use gives you: 


® Brilliant screen pictures for standard 
slides. 


® Superior projection from opaque 
materials . . . pictures or text from 
books, drawings or photographs. 


® You can use both slides and opaque 
material in the same class period by 
turning a handle. 


® Your books or photographs are pro- 
tected from the heat of the lamp 
by the Spencer Cooling Fan. 


® With the new elevating device you 
can most conveniently center the 
picture on the screen. 


Write for complete description and prices of Spencer 


Delineascopes for school use. Please address Dept. R-7-9. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo &3 New York 





T SEES ALI-PLAYS ALL | 
: apis | 


NIVERSA 
16 MM SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE—Think 
over the things you want most in 
a 16 mm Sound Projector. In Uni- 
versal you will find record-breaking 
tone performance and brilliancy in 
screen image. Economy is the 
boast of every Universal owner. 


The advanced Universal has won 
the approval of leaders in every 
field. This ruggedly constructed, 
precision built projector embodies 
all the latest features. Throws a 
clear, brilliant image to any de- 
sired screen size and reproduces 
sound in life-like 
and true tone 
quality. 
Finger-tip con- 
trol instantly ad- 
justs amplifica- 
tion for large or 
small audiences. 
Compactly port- 
able in two carry- 
ing cases, it is 
ready for quick set-up. Complete, ready to plug in. 
Universal is low in first cost, extremely economical in 


upkeep . . . AND EASY ON FILMS. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


@ 750 Watt Projector Lamp. Brilliant pictures. For all size 
reels. Heavy duty construction. Easy, simple operation. Trained 
operator not necessary. Adjustments quickly accessible. For 
sound or silent films. Full draft ventilation. Central Oiling. 
Rausch & Lomb sound optical unit. Underwriter approved. Easy 
on Film. 


x 
es 





4 US 
Si” 

















AMPLIFIER 
@ Power for large or small groups. Phono or Michrophone out- 
let. Tone control. Volume control. Connection arranged 





so that error in operation is impossible. 





MAY BE 
SPEAKER PURCHASED 
@ Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. Special ON THE 
voice balance. 50-ft. voice line. Speaker UNIVERSAL 
contained for carrying in amplifier BUDGET 
case. PLAN 





UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR 


Division of 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


Manufacturers of 16mm-35mm 
Sound Projectors 
1921 Oxford Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Paramount Building, N. Y. C. 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a Please send full information and literature on your |6mm 
Sound Projector. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY State 
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""LORNA DOONE': 


and many other I6mm educational films 
Write for details of our special school film rental offer and 
sound and silent film catalogues 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 EAST 1ST ST., WICHITA, KANSAS 














16MM. SOUND ON FILM 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *® KEEPER OF THE BEES *® GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA . MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT '’EM ALIVE *® CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
*% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE x* 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE *# HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER x THIRTEENTH GUEST *® RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS »*® all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures * and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








WANT TO BUY 


16 MM. SILENT OR SOUND-ON-FILM 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
Will Buy Complete Library 


GENERAL FILMS LIMITED 


1924 ROSE ST., REGINA, SASK. 














Gmm 








SOUND FILMS 








SOUND FIM LIBRARIFS INC 


2I CENTRAL AVE., DAY TON, OHIO 








The Educational Screen 


Bicycle Club Produces Safety Film 


By H. M. KUCKUK 


King High School, Milwaukee, W 


Ov: half a million bicycles a year added to our 

wheeled population have brought gasps fron 
many a motorist and deep concern to parents and 
everyone else interested in the safety of children on 
the streets. The Bicycle Club of Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee, raised a cry last year for a movie 
to help in the constant campaign for safety among 
their five hundred or more riders. With the failure 
of all efforts to secure a film which had anything to 
do with their problem, they promptly obtained : per- 
mission from their principal to produce one, The 
equipment of a teacher in the advanced stages of 
photophobia began to work, late in April, on a scenario 
weathered by months of writing and rewriting. In- 
teriors were shot while bare branches still presented 
backgrounds too barren for outdoor pictures, and the 
middle of June found the camera grinding its last 
grist—the heart of the picture, in which Our Hero 
watches the antics of the bad, bad riders ahead of his 
father’s car. 

“Spinning Spokes” was ready, after a_ fashion, 
before school closed June 25th. In fact, it had 
made its modern bow somewhat diffidently at the 
DeVry conference on June 21. 
orous goings-over, however, before it was really ready 


It suffered many vig- 


to go to work, in all the glory of its superimposed 
titles, on the lesson that ‘““A Careful Rider is the Best 
Safety Device.” 

Jack Stewart, who insists that “Rules are for Saps” 
gets his bike smashed on the way home from school. 
He is indignant when his father suggests that he 
learn to be careful before getting a new bike, and 
disgusted by the interest of other students in a safety 
contest. He calls it a “dirty trick,” 
he hears how a bicycle rider injured a lady on the 
sidewalk, and responds to the suggestion of a nice 
looking high school girl that he enter the safety con 
test and win back his dad’s confidence. He sees both 
good and bad riding while on the way downtown with 


however, when 


his father, and they visit a bicycle inspection for 
messengers together. When the day of the “Bike 
Carnival” (an annual event at this school) arrives, 
a grand parade is followed by races, riding stunts. 
and finaliy Jack, proud winner of the safety contest. 
gives his “Rules for Safe Riding.” Scenes from the 
earlier part of the picture are repeated as he gives his 
rules, serving to bring home the lesson in a natural 
manner. Jack receives a plaque to symbolize th: 
honor of winning the contest, leaving to the father 
his rightful position in furnishing the new _ bike 
“Learn the A B C of Safety—Always Be Careful” 
winds up the picture with, we hope, the audience still 
wishing to emulate Our Hero in not only knowing 
how to ride safely, but in wanting to do it that way 

Prints of the film (550 feet, 16mm silent) aré 
being distributed by The Marion Studio, Milwauke 
They prefer to sell copies, however, leaving rental 

tha 


ig 
for 


wherever possible to agencie organized 


service 
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SOUND CAMERAS and 
PROJECTORS 


DeVry manufacturers 
the largest and most 
complete line of mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment in the 
world. 













Code ABJK 
The Portable with ' 
2000- Ft. tH ' 
The favorite 35 mm. 
sound unit in ae | 
and business firms 
the U. S. A. and in FA ' 
other coun Case 


Code FMZRU / 
| 

; 

: 

ind magazine accommo- 
reel. | 

t 

' 

| 

, 


DeLuxe Solid Base 
Theatre Projector 


Specially designed for 
sound projection. Silent 
chain drive. Streamlined 
Dustproof. Fewer Parts. 
Lower Costs. Either low 
or High Intensity Ares, 
or Mazda Lamps. New 
DeVry “Brillante’’ Lens. 
35 mm. 


date 2000-ft. 


Code XNORA 
The Semi-Portable 
Holds 2000-ft. reels. Same full theatre 
mechansim as solid base . 
1000-watt Mazda Lamp Sets on table 


or stand.. New DeVry “Brillante’’ } 
Lens. 


CODE FMZRI 
Theatre Projector with Leg Base 
Same mechanism as solid base pro- 
ctor. 2100-watt. 60 volt Mazda Lamp 
jouse, or low intensity arc may be 
wesd. Ned DeVry ‘Brilliante’ Lens. 


35 mm. DEVRY SERVICE ABROAD 18 


VALUABLE TO DEALERS 

DeVry service on sound Bg and cameras 
extends to exp abroad to 
aid dealers handling Dev equipment. These 
factory-trained men supervise the installation } 
and initial operation of DeVry units on a cost 
basis. DeVry projector and camera sales in 67 
foreign countries indicate the extent and vaiue 
of DeVry service. 


Code RODER 
The Famous DeVry Studio Sound Camera 


Here is the supreme camera for location and 
mews reel work. In a single unit it permits 
single and double system recording, silent pho- 

phy or bi-pack color photography. im- 
proved motor, silenced gears, precise viewfinder. 
noiseless high-fidelity sound recording. Distin- 
guished by greater precision and ease of opera- 
tion. Equipped with 4 lens turret. 35 and 16 
mm. 





Code WRATL 


Code SMKAW 


16 mm. Sprocket Intermittent 
Sound Projector 


The ONLY 16 mm. sound projector 
using rotary sprocket intermittent 
instead of claw movement. Double y" 
Exciter Lamps. Separate amplifier. 

750 to 1000-watt lamp. 









16 mm. Projector : 
The DeVry “6” | 
Projects silent films. Made for 
electrical or hand operation. in 
expensive, simple, widely used. 


Code LOMOZ 
DeVry Sitent 
Movia Cameras 
35 mm. “Automatic” 
has 24-frame speed. 
Holds 100 ft. Sim, , 
daylight leading. F: 
3.5 lens. 
16 mm. “Ne. 60” 
practically same as 

















Code MKORA 
16 mm. ‘‘Challenger”’ 
Sound Projector 
Below— 
The claw movement 
(multi-claw) at its 
best. Lower in cost 
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than the sprocket in- above ¢ . } 
et projector a — 100 ft. 

ut includes all the oun rojec- black 

exclusive fea- All one and white or 
tures—except tors run silent films as color. 

the sprocket 
istermittent well. They may also be 


purchased first as silent 
projectors and sound 


added 


later. 


















Free circulars on any of the above items on 
request; also the following booklets: 

Values of Movies and Talkies in Education. 
Glorify Your Product—(Use of Business Films). 
Raising Funds With DeVry Talkies. 
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HERMAN A. DEVRY INC., 1111 Armitage Ave., CHICAGO 
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“SPINNING SPOKES” 
A Snappy film story on 
BIKE SAFETY ... 16 mm silent—1 reel 


Rent from your usual agency or write 


THE MARION STUDIO 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 


The visualization of hich school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for” chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 


Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








MATURE AGEGROUPS 


will find many subjects appropriate for use 
in their Cultural and Social activities 
Write for catalog “C” 
Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








16mm SOUND FILM 


Onlythe Best 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 24 cAMA™ OWio 


16mm 











RapiO MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
RITTEN 


TYPEW 
MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 
Accept no substitute 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 











A HANDBOOK of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


2st edition, May 1937. 1184 pages, 4000 schools. 250 illus- 
trations, 14 maps. Round corners, silk cloth, $6.00 


More than a guidebook—it is a discriminating review of ed- 
ucation as it is and as it may be. 

“Not only does jt,state clearly, and in no mincing words, 
what is the trouble with American education. but it is an in- 
valuablg source book of pregnant quotation, and an equally in- 
valuable bibliography of liberal writing and thought. I wish to 
God every parent could read it understandingly, and I would like 
to stand most university presidents and headmasters of schools 
in a corner, dunce caps on their heads, and keep them there 
until they had learned your book by heart. It is a magnificent 
production. Struthers Burt, Author. Three River Ranch, Wy- 
oming 

“Should be read and pondered by every would-be intelligent 
parent who has a child to educate. You review pithily the most 
invigorating and thought-provoking matter bearing on human 
problems that has come out in the course of the past year. You 
deserve high praise for transforming what might seem a com- 
mercial venture into a cultural event.” E. A. Ross, Emeritus 
Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 
Lists and classifies by type and locality the more important 
Boarding Schools and Junior Colleges—-Boys, Girls, Coeduca- 
tional. 2d edition, 1937, 132 pages, 700 schools, 14 maps, 97 il- 
lustrations, cover in color. Single copy 25 cents. 
Write for Table of Contents 


PORTER SARGENT, {! Beacon St., Boston 








The Educational Screen 


Students Learn Technique of Projection 


As a regular part of the work in Visual Educatio: 
at the Indiana, Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
students are taught the techniques of operating th« 
various types of projectors, together with the prin 
ciples underlying their use as teaching aids in the 
classrooms. Students in their training are given thi 
opportunity of setting up the projector for use, thread 
ing the film through the machine, and, while the ma 
chine is in operation, required to make the proper ad 
justments for a clear picture on the screen and secur 
ing the proper tone volume for the room in which the 
device is being used. 


For fluency of discourse and an understanding of 
the literature dealing with projectors, it is imperative 
that the student-projectionists have a ready command 
of the vocabulary of the profession. The following list 
of terms as usually used in connection with projec- 
tion work is pretty generally mastered during the con 
duct of the course. 


Acetate Safety Projector Lens 
Aberration Sound on film Reel 


Chromatic Film Cement Reflector 
Spherical Fire Screen Rheostat 
Absorption Focus Resistance 
A. C. (Alternating Focal Length Re-wind 
Current) Frame Screen 
Ammeter Framer Screw Base 
Ampere Fuse Shiny Side 
Aperture Gate Shutter (Rotary) 
Amplifier Generator Sound Gate 
Beam Heat Absorbing Glass Sound Screen 
Binding Post Illumination Sound Track 
Booth Image Spacing 
Caption Insulator Distance 
Condensers Lamp Splicing 
6 types Lamp House Socket 
Aspheric Law for Size of Picture Sprocket 
Fresnel Leader Feed 
Prismatic Lens Intermittent 
Condenser Lens Loud Speaker Take-up 
Conductor Magazine Stereopticon 
Current Feed Switch 
Direct Current Take-up Tension 
Dissolve Microphone Threading 
Dull Side Microphone Jack Throw 
Dupe Mirror Thumb Mark 
E. F. Motor Title 
Emulsion Side Negative Tone Control 
Exciter Lamp Nitrate Trailer 
Filament Object Transformer 
Film Objective Lens Volt 
Acetate Ohm Voltage 
Acetate-Cellulose Ohms Law Voltmeter 
Inflammable Photo Electric Cell Volume Control 
Non-Inflammable Plug Watt 
Nitrate Positive 25-Cycle 
Nitro-Cellulose Power 60-Cycle 
16-mm. Pre-centered .6795 inches 


.906 inches 
.28 inches 
.38 inches 


35-mm. Pre-focused 
Standard Gauge Projector 
Narrow Gauge Projectionist 


References :—-Cameron,—Motion Picture Projection. (See Glossary) 
Egeler and Farnham—Mazda Lamps in Projection. 
Richardson,—Handbook of Projection. 
Sipley,—Schoolman’s Handbook of Visual Ed. Projectior 

This training work at Indiana is done by Wilbet 
> » 

Emmert, Director of the Visual Education department 

at the college. Since every student at the college must 

pass the course in visual education before a permanent 
certificate to teach in the public schools of the Con 
monwealth is granted, Mr. Emmert trains approximate- 

lv 120 students each semester of the school term, wit 

an additional number during the summer session. 


In the class rooms of Cleveland, more than fi 
thousand film lessons are used each month, according 
to an article, “Cleveland Schools Use Motion Pictures 
to Give Pupils Ideas,” by William M. Gregory, | 
rector of the Educational Museum, appearing in 
Cleveland Clubwoman for March. 
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Newest and best films ...... Prompt, efficient service 


For the New Semester’s Film Needs 
Consult Our New 


72-Page Rental Catalog 


Lists and describes thousands of 16 mm talking and silent, and 35 mm 
silent films for education and entertainment, including 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TRAVEL 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
AMERICA'S HALL OF FAME 
NATURE STUDY 
GOVERNMENT 

INDUSTRIES OF THE U. S. 
SALES TRAINING 

ANIMAL STUDIES 

INSECT LIFE 

LITERATURE 


SPORTS 

NATURAL HISTORY 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
MICROSCOPIC STUDIES 
HISTORY 

AVIATION 

BOTANY 

BIRD LIFE 

MARINE AND ACQUATIC STUDIES 
READING 








Also several hundred selected 16 mm talking features; hundreds of 16 
mm, and 35 mm silent features, cartoons, one and two-reel comedies, 
juvenile subjects, novelty films—also 8 mm silent films 








Send For Free Catalog Today 


We sell new and used talking and silent motion picture equipment, also cameras, 
screens, and all motion picture accessories. Whatever your film needs, or your 
equipment needs, Ideal Pictures Corporation can serve you. 


a 


We May Save You Money! 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 


28 EAST EIGHTH STREET 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Chinese Had 
a Word-- 


WE Have the 
Pictures for it! 


“One picture is worth ten 
thousand words,’ wrote 
the sage of old Cathay. 
He had the right idea 
about education and en- 
tertainment. It is our idea 
too, with these pictures to 
backitup... 


STRANGER THAN FICTION; GOING 
PLACES; YOU CAN'T GET AWAY 
WITH IT; OSWALD CARTOONS; 
MEANY MINY MOE CARTOONS; 
MENTONE SHORTS; SERIALS; 
UNIVERSAL NEWSREELS 


And These Features 
With Many Others, 


SHOW BOAT; MY MAN GODFREY; 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 


Let Us Tell You More! 
Write .. . Phone 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 
CIRCLE 7-7100 


New York, N. Y. 








The Educational Screen 


Among the Magazines and Books 
(Concluded from page 226 ) 


at a slide are given. The advantages of the variou 
types of lanterns are brought forward, and the prin 
ciples of projection are simply but clearly and ably 
treated. The advantages and limitations of the single 
and double frame filmslide are treated without bias 
The recent adaptation of mounting individual frames is 
said to have considerable popularity with many edu 
cators. The projectors for the celluloid slides, and 
attachments that may be used, are fairly appraised. 

The limitations as well as the advantages of botl 
silent and sound motion pictures are treated without 
prejudice, and the technique of film projection along 
with a description of standard projectors is fully cov 
ered. Forty-five pages present the very latest com 
piled. information on other sound aids for schools, 
such as the phonograph, radio and sound amplification, 
together with expert advice on the administrative prob- 
lems involved in organizing the audio-visual service 
in a school or a school system. 

Finally, there are more than twenty pages closely 
packed with small-type lists of sources from which 
seekers may secure special information, equipment of 
all sorts applicable to this field, and services either 
free or at reasonable rates. 

The volume is profusely illustrated. It can be se- 
cured either in a very durable paper binding or in an 
especially strong cloth binding. Both finishes are imi 
tation eather, in heavy red with gold lettering, an 
unusually attractive combination, 

+ + + 


TEACHING WITH Motion Pictures: A Handbook 
of Administrative Practice by Edgar Dale and Lloyd 
Ramseyer (60 pages). Published by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing 
ton, D. C. Price 40 cents. 

This study, which is the second of a series in the 
motion picture in education, is designed to serve the 
purpose of the teacher, principal, or administrator, 
wishing an introduction to the problem of initiating 
and administering a visual education program. [1 
fourteen chapters it deals with the selection, procur 
ing, and storing of equipment: sources of films, and 
the question of buying, renting, or using free mate 
rials; how should the program be financed; should 
some one person be put in charge of the field; serv- 
icing of films to teachers in visual technique; and 
finally, an excellent chapter on how to evaluate the 
whole visual procedure,—under eighteen criteria. 

The above survey includes: a brief summary of the 
outstanding experiments with film teaching; fourtee: 
criteria for films and eight criteria for screens; th 
distinctive field for the sound picture and for t! 
silent films; seven criteria for choosing a film; seve! 
special duties of a Director of a Visual Departme: 
and nineteen duties listed by the Los Angeles Schoo! 
seven things that may go wrong with a projector a 
what to do about them; recommendation of dem 
stration programs for training teachers in serv! 
with a caution appended ; excellent suggestions on 
various ways of teaching with a film followed 


certain wise cautions. 
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STILL PICTURES 
Have an IMPORTANT Place in 
A Modern Program of 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Take, for example, Stereograph or Lantern Slide No. 37 from 


The Land of the Nile, a KEYSTONE UNIT IN GEOGRAPHY. 


This still picture of the valley of the Nile shows very effectively 


The Nile River, fringed by trees with, as the natives say, their feet in the water and 
their heads in the sun. 


A narrow strip of rich, irrigated arable land along each side of the river, completely 
under cultivation—no houses on the land that may be cultivated. 


Back of its rich fields, the desert sand, where the villages and towns are built. 
And, back of this, the high, rocky desert hills. 
For a thousand miles and for a thousand years, this is Egypt. 


What a STORY in ONE UNUSUAL STILL PICTURE, stereo- 


graph or lantern slide, costing at the most 50 cents. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS VW hece the commercial 


. f f f . - f 
firms ANUNCUNCE Hew products and developments of interest lo the field. 
‘ 





Novel Travel Material Available 

Picturea accompanied by personal letters mailed 
from foreign countries directly to classes in 
schools, and to adult study 
able this year through the Alvin Lyons International 
Expeditions, 612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Lyons and his associates, O. D. Foster (Ph.D. 
Yale) and Joseph E. Elliott, are experienced travelers. 
educators and lecturers. This expansion of their per- 
school, 


groups, are avail- 


sonal-travel-correspondence to include any 
adult class or P. T. A. desiring such an advantage, 
is a refreshing addition to the devices for holding 
interest. It provides a fresh source of accurate and 
up-to-date teaching material in geography, history 
foreign languages and literature. 

The organized work has grown from foundations 
unwittingly laid some years ago by Mr. Lyons when 
he was a research student and bicycle traveler through 
Europe. At that time he sent interesting descriptive 
fetters and pictures back to the schools with which he 
had been connected. Many of the letters were writ 
ten especially for the pupils in the upper grades and 
this effective method of writing for special groups is 
In order to test the appeal of new 
active-minded — sixth 
expedition 


being continued. 
material for grade pupils, an 
grade boy is accompanying the 1937-38 
into Central and South America. 

The 16mm. motion pictures taken by the expedi- 
tions in each country will be made available to schools 
in reels and in shorter strips on special subjects. Like- 
wise, the still pictures will be available in printed form 
and in filmslides for projection, and can be secured 
in glass slides when so desired. Some of the pictures 
will be in color, for use in lecture work by special ar- 
rangement. 

Schools or adult groups joining this ‘“‘visualized cor- 
respondence” network are furnished with wall maps 
on which to check the location of the items of inter- 
est photographed and written about. They also re- 
ceive a monthly illustrated bulletin, with a binder to 
hold bulletins, detail maps and the weekly personal 
letters. 

Readers may expect, in later issues, news summar- 
ies of the motion pictures made available to schoois 
this autumn and winter by the expedition to Latin 
America. 


Unique Film Teaches Use of Books 

A two-reel silent motion picture entitled Found in 
a Book, which has heretofore been circulated by the 
American Library Association, is now available from 
the Bell and Howell Company. Originally produced as 
a project at the Library School of the University of 
Illinois, the film dramatizes the commonly-accepted 
library tools, such as the encylopedia, card indexes, 
readers’ guides. A simple story effectively ties up the 





various sequences and holds interest to the very end. 
Class is dismissed, two boys have the same theme to 
write, on “puppet plays.’ One boy goes straight home 
to depend upon a none-too-helpful imagination; the 
other stops at the library and assembles readily ob- 
tainable facts. So many readily usable notes have been 
assembled that the student instantly puts them to- 
gether, right at the library, and the theme is finished, 
while his colleague is still hopelessly wrestling in a 


debris ot crumpled, discarded first pages. 


New Historical Sound Subject 

A great historical spectacle portraying the career of 
Sir Francis Drake during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth has just been released by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
under the title Drake the Pirate, on 16 mm. sound- 
on-film. 

The National Board of Review comments: “Drak: 
the Pirate, with Charles A. Beard of Columbia Uni- 
versity as the historical authority, deserves mention 
for its authenticity. The historical incidents are un- 
usually well-conducted, making for lucidity suitable 
for family and juvenile audiences.” 

Authentic speeches by Queen Elizabeth and Francis 
Drake are included in the film. 


New Photographic Items 

The Central Camera Company, 230 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, has several new items in stock which 
should prove very popular to everyone with an inter- 
est in photography. 

First, they have introduced a new inexpensive re- 
The camera, the Altiflex 
two-lens 


flex camera to the public. 
follows the conventional design of 2'4x2'4 
reflex camera. It uses the regular 2144x314” roll film 
with 12 exposures. It operates on the same principles 
as the other reflex cameras, and rapid focusing 1s 
accomplished by simply moving a small protruding 
lever up or down. This camera ranges in price from 
$25.00 to $40.00 and may be had in five different 
lens and shutter combinations. 

Central Camera is also introducing a new kind of 
print dryer, blotter and_ straightener. This is the 
Trojan drying press. It is sturdily and compactly 
built with no protruding section other than the knurled 
knobs which apply tension. The outstanding featuré 
is the knob arrangement which is so made as to elim 
inate the necessity of completely removing the knobs 
for print placement. 

Another new article is the 64%2x9 inch Trojan en 
larger. One of the unusual features of this enlarge 
is that the square condensing lens assures even illun 
ination of the negative, thereby rendering an abs 
lutely flat field. Other fine features are rapid ai 
micro focusing, adjustable bulb height, removab 
F :4.5 anastigmat lens, counterweight inside enlargit 
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Publications on 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

The author’s final and finest work in this field, being “a 
balanced summary of the available scientific evidence on 
the values and limitations of visual aids in education and 
an elaboration upon this evidence by way of generalization 
and application so as to inspire the progressive educator in 
making common sense adaptation of visual materials and 
methods to the purposes of the school.” 


220 pp. Price $2.00 ($1.50 to subscribers of E. S.) 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. 
Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the visual 
field. Presents in unusually interesting form the results 
of extended investigations on the teaching values of the 
lantern slide and stereograph. 


156 pp. illus. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers) 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE VISUAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Fannie 
W. Dunn, and Etta Schneider, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

A concise and discriminating summary of total results 
from a comprehensive survey of 24 of the 26 states having 
Departments of Visual Instruction. A companion article 
to this, “Practices in City Administration of Visual Educa- 
tion,” by the same authors, appeared in EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN for November and December, 1936. 


8 pp. Net price, 20c. 


THE AUDIO VISUAL HANDBOOK. By Ellsworth 
C. Dent. 


eta : : - ° "on ° -_ ° 
Presents in convenient torm, practical intormation tor 


those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids 
to instruction The six chapters include discussions on 
“The Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual 
Aids and Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction,” “Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Or 
ganizing the Audio-Visual Service,” “Source List of 


Materials and Equipment.” 
180 pp. Illus. Paper binding, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75 


the Visual Field 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS 
IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 


A complete bibliography on the field to June 1930. Over 
1,000 references to books and magazine articles. (Addi- 
tional references by Mr. Weber through September, 1932, 
appear in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for October 1932.) 


24 pp. Net Price 30c. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL 
AIDS. By Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Directions for making Etched Glass Slides, using Colored 
Pencils; Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper 
Cut-out Lantern Slides; Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink 
Lantern Slides; Still Films; Cellophane Lantern Slides; 
Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The Electric 
Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon 
Copies of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue 
Prints; Sepia Prints. 


24 pp. Net Price 25c. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SOUND AND 
SILENT FILMS IN TEACHING. 

A stenotype report of the entire afternoon session of the 
winter meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N. E. A. at St. Louis, February 26, 1936. Includes 
able presentation of the advantages of sound films, the latest 
addition to the family of visual aids. 


8 pp. Net Price 20c 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VIS- 
UAL AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. 
Not only valuable to research workers, but an_ essential 
reference work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 





NOW! 


range of prices charged. 





Your copy of the new THIRTEENTH annual edition of the famous “1000 and One Blue 


ORDER Book Film Directory,” the recognized standard film reference source for educational film 
users. 


Appears this year in enlarged size, includes more films than ever, more convenient than 
ever to use. OVER 4500 FILMS, carefully classified according to subject—full informa- 
tion on every film—whether i6 mm. or 35 mm., silent or sound, title, number of reels, 
brief synopsis of contents, sources distributing the films (240 such sources given) and 


Regular price 75c. (to subscribers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, only 25c!) ORDER NOW! 








SUBSCRIPTION AND ORDER BLANK 
(To Order, Check Material Desired and Fill In Blank Below) 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


To sub- 
Price scribers 
1000 and One Films $ .750) $ .260 64 E 
Visual Aids in Education 2.000) 1.5002 


Picture Values in Education 1.00 TF) 67 2 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 


Instruction 1.00 ™ 67 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual 

Aids in Education 80 Net () 
Simple Directions for Making = 

Visual Aids -25 Net 
A Symposium on Sound and Silent 

Films in Teaching .20 Net () 


Activities of State Visual Education . 
Agencies in the United States 20 Net O City 








Name 


-* School or Street 


1 Year, $2.00 0 2 Years, $3.00 0 


Educational Screen 


Lake St., Chicago 


I have indicated items desired and enclose check for $........... 
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head rack, large lamp housing, heavy utility cord 
easel, 


Additions to Erpi Film Library 


ERPI Picture Consultants has recently completed 19 
new educational sound films which are ready for im- 
mediate use in schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Two entirely new series have been inaugur- 
ated for use in elementary schools. One deals with 
“Human Geography” and includes seven films; the 
other series, of which three films have been completed, 
is intended for lower primary grade levels. Of the 
remaining nine new pictures three complete the series 
in “Physical Science” ; one adds to the series on “Hu- 
man Biology,” another deals with “Light” and four 
music films replace those previously issued on this 
study. 

The Human Geography series which was produced 
under the direction of Dr, James A. Brill of Erpi 
Picture Consultants, includes the following subjects: 
Our Earth, Animals in Modern Life, Clothing, Shel- 
ter, Water Power, Conservation of Natural Resources 
and A Backward Civilization. They are intended for 
use in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


Our Earth, filmed in collaboration with Dr. Clyde 
Fisher of the American Museum of Natural History, 
is designed as an introduction to the entire series. 
Animals in Modern Life also planned in co-operation 
with Dr. Clyde Fisher provides a study of the world 
wide uses to which domestic animals are put. Dr. 
Atwood, President of Clark University, collabor- 
ated in the filming of Shelter which shows how 
climate and available raw materials of the environment 
have influenced types of shelter in all parts of the 
globe. Clothing, another film produced in cooperation 
with Dr. Atwood, shows first, how primitive peoples 
and the simple civilizations of today use materials 
found immediately about them for clothing. Water 
Power, produced in collaboration with Dr. George 
T. Renner, Jr., of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, begins with the portrayal of the cycle through 
which the use of water power has passed, and power 
development in the United States. Scenes in the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, another film produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Renner, are confined to 
conservation in America. A Backward Civilization 
prepared under the guidance of Dr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, Yale University, is a two-reel feature giving 
a comprehensive study of Berbers, an isolated civiliza- 
tion of North Africa. 

The New series intended for lower primary grades 
so far include Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, The Poul- 
try Farm, and Farm Animals, directed by Dr. L. K. 
Eads and produced in cooperation with A. I. Gates, 
Ph. D., Mrs. Celeste E. Pearson, M. A., of Teachers 
College and Ernest Horn Ph. D., of the State Uni- 
versity of Lowa. 

The Physical Science series, produced under the 
direction of Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, of Erpi Picture 
Consultants, in collaboration with the University of 
Chicago, is now completed with the three new films 
Velocity of Chemical Reactions, Catalysis and Col- 
loids. 









The Educational Screen 








Reproduction Among Mammals, the new addition to 
the Human Biology series, was produced under the 
direction of Dr. Brodshaug in collaboration with Dr. 
H. H. Strandskov of the University of Chicago. The 
story of embryology is presented in this film by means 
of actual photography, animated drawings, microcine- 
matography and three dimensional animation. The 
domestic pig was selected for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. 


Light, produced in collaboration with Dr. H. H. 
Sheldon of New York University, is adapted for use 
on the High School level. An elementary presenta- 
tion of light, it includes a comprehensive explanation 
of the reflection with plane, concave and convex mir- 
rors. Animation is employed extensively to visualize 
otherwise intangible processes. 

The four music films listed among the new releases 
which replace the former series on this subject were 
supervised by Dr. Brill in cooperation with Peter Dy- 
kema, head -of the department of Music Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


An Instructive Short Subject 


The Cloth of Kings, a recent one-reel release in 
the Going Places With Lowell Thomas series, produced 
by Universal Pictures, is an informative and effective 
travelogue showing the weaving of Irish linen. It 
received the Merit Award from Associated Publica- 
tions for the outstanding short subject of the week. 
We quote a review of it from the Film Daily: “During 
the process, the peasants gather and prepare the flax. 
in their primitive way, for the weaving machines. 
Sut in the factory ancient methods give way to the 
new and the fibers are processed by modern technique 
True Irish colleens are among the factory workers, 
and their deft fingers create the designs and trace the 
delicate embroidery that completes the job. During 
the early scenes the cameraman captures some pictur- 
esque views of the Irish countryside which recall 
painted landscapes. The subject has an absorbing in- 
terest throughout, its incidental educational value de- 
tracting not at all from its entertainment qualities.” 


An Effective Safety Subject 


Educators and traffic experts have endorsed en- 
thusiastically the safety-instruction film. America’s 
Safety City, produced by P. O. Warren of Dayton in 
cooperation with Evanston’s Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention. The film was made especially for children 
along lines suggested by officers of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the National Safety Council, and 
contains no advertising of any kind. Most of the ma 
terial was obtained by Evanston, IIl., police in six years 
of movie-taking on the streets of that city, and shows 
candid shots of children encountering traffic hazards 
and the mistakes they make. 

So effectively does this 2-reel sound film teach right 
traffic behavior that accidents have been reduced 60° 
in localities where children saw the picture. It pre 
sents traffic safety in a way that child-en understan 
and will copy. 
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PICTURES CONVINCE 


Doubting, yet wanting to believe, young minds find in pictures 
convincing proof of the facts that words teach them. 

When courses are supplemented by illustrated Balopticon lectures 
even the most backward and hard-to-handle pupils take an active 
interest in their studies. Words alone are dry . . . but words illus- 
trated .. . so that all can see, command attention 

There are Balopticons adapted to every curricular need . . . for lan- 
tern slides or opaque objects or pictures ... for projecting on 
opaque or translucent screens . . . for large auditoriums or small 
classrooms. Write for booklet E- 11 describing B & L Balopticons 


for educational use. Address Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. pri Model KOSB B Balopticon tee 
Paul St.. Rochester, N. Y both lantern slide and opaque projec- 
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lucent screen. 
eee WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 





FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON Bal 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND 8 &L FRAMES... 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cine Classic Library (5) 


1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 

(See advertisement on page 209) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

006 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Pictures Consultants, Inc. (2, 5) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Film Library of New England (5) 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Films, Inc. (5) 
3H) W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore 
Walter O. Gutholn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 227) 
Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
siological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton’s Travelettes (1, 4) 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


Cal. 
J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 233) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Lewis Film Service (6) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 230) 

The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 232) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alan B. Twyman Sound Film Libraries 
Inc. (5) 

29 Central Ave., Dayton, O 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
United Projector and Films eg (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 234) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brownand Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Y.M.C.A Motion Picture Bureau (3, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 232) 





MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina Sask. 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
111 Armitage St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 231) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 227) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 233) 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Sunny Schick National Brokers (3, 6) 


407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Sound Projector (5) 
1921 Oxford St. ,Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 206) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES and PRINTS 


Colonial Art Company 
1336 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
The Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Wis 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 205) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
709 E. Eighth St., Superior, Wis. 





Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 


Milwaukee, 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 233) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 235) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 232) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 232) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST ERESCOPES 


Herman A, DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 231) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 235) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 239) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 235) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 




















Clear speech reproduction is a prime requisite of sound 
projectors for educational work. Every word must be 
clearly understandable. The superiority of Bell & Howell 
Filmosound projectors in this vital respect is based on 
the following engineering achievements: 


1. Wide range tone control, which regulates tone by reduc- 
ing the bass notes, rather than the high notes, as in radio. 


2. Amplifiers which reproduce frequencies as high as 
9000 cycles. These high frequencies are indispensable 
to naturalness and clarity of speech reproduction. 


3. Perfect synchronization of sound and picture. Accom- 
plished automatically—can never be other than correct. 


4. “‘Wows” and “flutter’’ eliminated by the Bell & 
dowell rotary sound drum, which assures uniform film 
travel regardless of moisture content or surface con- 
dition of film. 


5. Humless operation, resulting from the use of noise- 
less exciter lamp... nothing to interfere with intelligi- 
bility of speech. 


This and every aspect of the performance of Bell & 
Howell projectors are guaranteed by Bell & Howell 
precision manufacture, by three decades of engineering 
which has kept Bell & Howell equipment preferred by 
the ciné industry both at home and abroad. 


Mail the coupon for complete information on Bell & 
Howell projectors . . . silent and sound. There are 
models for every school need. 


FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS are made for every 
requirement. Shown is Filmosound 138 .. . a compact, 
single-case, easily portable outfit for classrooms and 
moderate-sized audiences. 750-watt illumination. 
1600-foot film capacity. © FILMOSOUND 120 
is an easily portable equipment for larger audiences, 
and for use in still larger auditoriums the 1000-watt 
Filmosound 130 is the logical choice. 


THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF PERFECT PROJECTION 


1.Rock-steadypictures,freefromjump _5. Simple, error-proof operation. | 
and weave. . i 6. Ease of maintenance . . . simplicity 
2. Brilliant, uniformly illuminated pic- of oiling, cleaning, replacing lamps. 
one, seen 7. Complete film protection. 

. See pictures, eliminating And also, in sound film projectors — 
4. A long life of constant dependa- 8. Clear, crisp speech reproduction, 
bility. 9. Pleasant, natural musical quality. 


The advertisements of this series tell how Bell 
& Howell projectors meet these requirements. 





NEW FILMOSOUND LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following films, initially shown at the NEA Convention at Detroit, 
can now be purchased or rented from Filmoround Library: 
“Throne of the Gods’’—conquest of the Himalayas by theDyren- 
furth Expedition, narration by Lowell Thomas. Four-reel and six- 
reel versions 
“Sherlock, Jr.’ English version of “Emil und die Detektiv.” 
Four- and six-reel versions 
“Louisiana’”—all-Negro cast in noted Broadway stage success. 
Six reels 
“Song of China’’—six-reel drama made entirely by Chinese, in 
China—an artistic masterpiece 


Send for 700-reel free catalog 











BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD * LONDON 


For thirty years the world's largest manufacturer 6 pray 
equipment for the professional studios of Hollywood and the wor 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY og ES-9-37 
1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me full information on ( ) Silent Filmo Projectors, 
( ) Filmosound Projectors, ( ) Bell & Howell Rental-Purchase Plan, 
( ) Silent films for school use, ( ) Sound films for school use. 
Name 
Address. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
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KEY TO SAFETY 





A ROLL of newsprint paper equal in size 
to a reel of motion picture film would in- 
volve very little fire hazard. That’s the key 
to why underwriters require film of the 
“safety” type for unenclosed 35-mm. pro- 
jection. Eastman Safety Film presents even 
less hazard than newsprint. Insist that your 
35-mm. pictures be printed on it, and look 
for “Eastman... Safety... Kodak” through- 
out the transparent margins of each reel. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, Fort 


Lee, Chicago, Hollywood.) 








EKASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 


















